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BY HARRISON S. MORRIS. 


In the midst of a city of many thousand 
souls lived Henry Pimpernel. He was a feeble 
old man from whose velvet skull-cap hung a 
fringe of silvery hair. He was tall and gaunt 
in stature, and the sable clothes he wore must 
have been fashioned an age ago, so thread- 
bare were they and so little in the style of his 
day. His habit consisted of a long loose- 
skirted coat that parted at the hips and hung 
flapping upon either side of his bended figure, 
and trousers whose fabric was preserved from 
destruction under a polished surface of dust 
and stain. His back was bent far away from 
youthful erectness, and his old hands were 
ever a-quiver with the palsy of years—yet his 
face was so sweet, so kind, so full of wisdom, 
that all these marks of ebbing life were swept 
away in its serene and happy smile. 

The house where he dwelt stood in a by- 
street of a dingy quarter where narrow courts 
ran off from the main thoroughfare, and weary 
looking dwellings, once decent but now 
decayed and unclean, shut out the cheerful 
sun. It was very old but looked amid its score 
of tottering feliows as if the spirit of its occu- 
pant kept it chaste and whole. It had but a 
story or so of height, and the sills and lintels of 
its window-frames were long ago deeply gnawed 
by the weather. Its doorway showed marks 
of the east wind’s tooth, and paint was a tra- 
dition in its memory. 

Here had dwelt Henry Pimpernel through 
many years of his long life. None of his 
neighbors, curious as they were to learn 
his story, could tell anything about him, 
because he had come into the neighborhood 
before them and had led a secluded and solitary 
existence. The front door opened into a 
small room whose one window was always 
closed, and nothing save a dim twilight 
was permitted to steal in through the room 
beyond. It was a poorly furnished apart- 
ment, but even the dusky light which pre- 
vailed there served to show the wondrous 
beauty of a landscape full of pastoral loveli- 
ness which hung over-against the inner door. 
There was a strangely wrought chest of iron 


in one corner under an ancient writing-desk on 
slim legs which seemed to entwist themselves 
in attitudes protective of the treasure below. 
The floor was uncarpeted and a single chair 
stood before the desk. The rest of the house 
was empty of comforts. An old bed with 
dingy curtains occupied the second - floor, 
reached by a winding and creaking staircase 
from the inner room, and the latter room itself 
contained only a stove and a few bits of crock- 
ery. There was no evidence of a woman’s 
touch about the dim interior, for Henry Pim- 
pernel was unmarried, nor was any servant 
needful for the simple duties of the household. 
Moreover, the presence of another would have 
disturbed his long meditations. He liked best 
of all things to sit for hours at his desk over 
pen and book, and the few relations he 
possessed—nephews and nieces long gone in 
years—hereupon thought that he hoarded 
wealth in his iron chest and grew niggardly as 
he neared death. They had little opportunity 
to learn much about his habits, for their calls 
upon him, though hospitably received, were 
not encouraged, and he always seemed to be 
restless in their society. He was kindly to the 
little ones, and would pat them lovingly on 
the cheeks with beaming eyes and a tender 
smile ; but he acted like one whose words were 
constrained—who feared to utter some secret 
not meant for the ears of his guests, or to 
exhibit some emotion which they could not 
understand. Inshort, he was shy and sensi- 
tive, and loved better to close the door on 
departing visitors than to open it to welcome 
arriving ones. 

A dispute of many years’ duration had been 
waged by the neighbors of Henry Pimpernel 
as to his character, his wealth and the mystery 
of his close-shut life. Some averred that he 
possessed a magnificent fortune, all hidden 
away in the secrecy of his aged house, some 
had seen him walk forth at night, had fol- 
lowed him to the country-side beyond the city 
and lost sight of him amid the dusky trees 
which were his favorite haunt. Others ever 
prying upon his household affairs from the 
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vantage points of opposite houses and over- 
looking windows or striving to hear his move- 
ments through the decaying casements had 
strange sounds to report, as of jangling keys 
and the jar of a descending iron lid or the 
faint clinck of golden pieces. But wary and 
alert as all were—for gossip ever sharpens the 
eyes and ears—none could truly determine 
whether Henry Pimpernel was miserably 
wealthy or serenely poor. 

This alone was certain, that he oftentimes 
wandered abroad in an abstracted mood as one 
who walked in slumber, and that he carried 
at his side a little case which held a tablet and 
ink horn. No one save a belated day laborer 
taking a short cut through the trees had ever 
seen him use these implements of writing, but if 
the sun were very fair and fresh or if one en- 
countered him upon a moonlit night or in the 
dusk of twilight his hand would often vibrate 
toward the case as though he would snatch up 
its contents and write down some all-important 
word or sum. The traveler who had over- 
taken the lonely old man in his woodland 
haunt saw him sit at the root of a huge tree 
busy with book and pen, and so absorbed was 
he in his work that he failed to observe the 
wandering intruder. Report said that the 
man had beheld a strange light in his old eyes 
and a flush of color on his wrinkled cheeks ; 
‘but the wiser heads nodded dissent and at- 
tributed this part of the tale to Dame Rumor, 
who often slips curious colored spectacles upon 
the noses of her subjects. 

The relations of Henry Pimpernel were lit- 
tle better informed about his life and posses- 
sions than were his neighbors. The scent of 
gold was sufficient to keep them in harmo- 
nious pursuit while he lived, but it was clear 
enough that they were ready to fall upon each 
other when the quarry was at hand. They 
were dutiful in their behavior before him, 
but dared not be officious nor often visit his 
house, for even curiosity to discover the 
treasure was not proof against his benignant 
reserve. He would show them to the door 
with a kindly smile which so plainly said that 
he desired privacy, that no one could resist its 
appeal, and moreover, each one was afraid to 
outstay his welcome, lest the doom of dis- 
inheritance should overtake him. 

Once only, when he grew sick and retired 
among the dusty curtains of his bed, had he 
tolerated an intruder in the house. It was a 
little child he chose then to wait upon him. 
There was no lack of officious relatives who 
welcomed the opportunity to discover the 
truth about their strange kinsman, but he 
would have none of them, and feigned a 
frenzy to rid himself of their attentions. 

The little one he selected for his nurse was 
a boy of few years, but with a face which 
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looked like a rejuvenescence of his own. It 
was frank and alert and the head often took 
the attitude of listening, as if the air grew 
full of indistinct music which he only a little 
understood. Curious he was surely, for what 
child is without curiosity? But there was a 
natural diffidence and pride in his demeanor 
which withheld him from idle inquisitiveness. 
There seemed too, to his young thought a 
venerable dignity about the old man which 
put prying eyes to shame, and above all,a 
veil of romance made the iron chest an 
enchanted thing not to be touched. 

As he came to convalescence Henry Pim- 
pernel was loath to dismiss his little com- 
panion. A love for the boy had grown up in 
his breast and little Arthur was allowed to 
remain in the house for some time after its 
master had been able to resume his tasks. For 
hours of each day the lad sat on a stool at the 
old man’s feet as he pondered over his book, and 
occasionally the palsied hand would drop the 
pen and rest for a moment on his soft hair 
while the aged eyes wandered to the wondrous 
landscape and grew young with a glow of 
memory and passion. There was a subtle 
connection between Henry Pimpernel’s sea- 
sons of work and this picture and the observ- 
ant boy soon discovered that when he grew 
weary of writing or seemed to meditate over 
some weighty matter he would gaze at it as if 
to draw new life and thought from its ever- 
living verdure. Once, too, the lad had come 
suddenly into the darkened room as his aged 
kinsman was stooping into the depths of the 
iron chest. As soon as he heard footsteps 
Henry Pimpernel arose and let fall the pon- 
derous lid, but one glimpse had exposed to 
the boy’s view a row of bags which looked, he 
thought, like hoarded coin. He would have 
retired in bashful dismay, but his patron took 
him by the hand and asked: ‘‘ My little 
Arthur would you like to see into the iron 
chest? Ah! there is nothing there, nothing 
there—only an old man’s treasure, which the 
world has rejected—they shall have it all some 
day—some day—some day.” 

The boy was sent away next morning and 
when all this suggestive intelligence had been 
coaxed from him and discussed among the 
circle of anxious relations they were more 
than ever convinced that wealth and honor 
lay in Henry Pimpernel’s iron chest. 

A month passed, and it was winter in the 
dull streets. The everlasting rattle of vehicles 
was deadened by a carpet of snow. Even the 
weather-worn houses had taken on fantastic 
adornments and looked in their unaccustomed 
finery like a band of decrepid masquers weary 
of the fun, yet striving to carry it gaily forward. 

The house of Henry Pimpernel was made 
especially notable by a huge drift which 
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descended from the eaves as if the tender hand 
of nature had desired to draw a veil over the 
habitation of some favored one. Whether the 
omen portended grief or joy none could tell ; 
but there was a vague feeling among the 
neighbors which interpreted it unfavorably. 
The aged man had not been seen for some 
days past on his usual quest for food, and 
tongues began to wag industriously. Weird 
tales arose from nowhere and grew monstrous 
in their passage from door to door. Little 
knots of people stood over against the house 
gazing, gesticulating and listening to the 
theories of those who dwelt beside it. Little 
children stole up to the cellar grating, looked 
fearfully in and fled away. At last a baker 
from the corner shop, well fed and courageous, 
ascended the snow-covered steps and knocked 
at the door. A hollow echo alone answered 
him, and as he listened at the keyhole the 
sound sped like departing footsteps from room 
to room, dying out at last in the far away 
clanging of a heavy lid—so at least he said as 
he came back to the group on the opposite 
pavement—and the mystery was made only 
the denser by his valiant attempt at solving 
it. 

But anon the relatives of the aged man 
began to arrive and after some consultation 
the door was forcibly opened by little Arthur’s 
father, who was accorded the duty by reason 
of the child’s interest with their mysterious 
kinsman. 

They paused at the threshold, quailing, per- 
chance before the shadowed gloom of the 
interior—then by a united impulse crowded 
together into the room. A deeper hush 
seemed to fall upon the place as the group 
below heard the stealthy footsteps of those who 
ascended the stairs. There was a look of 
frightened awe in their faces during that long 
moment of suspense. The imagination had 
outrun every human possibility and leapt at 
a horror unthinkable save to the startled mind. 
Surely the pause was an hour long !—then the 
voice of little Arthur, heard distinctly through 
the echoing house, called out, ‘‘ It is I, Uncle 
Pimpernel, you must awaken, you are very 
cold, but Arthur has come back to you— 
Arthur has come back.’’ 

His words were cut short by a woman’s 
sobbing, but they had told the old man’s fate. 
He had died peacefully in his bed behind the 
dusty curtains. 


Like the breaking of a spell was the flutter 
of agitation which took place among Henry 
Pimpernel’s kinsfolk. They flocked within the 
dim room where stood his ancient escritoire 
and chest and looked with vacant eyes upon 
the serene beauty of his landscape. 
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‘*The will, the will’’ was whispered from 
mouth to mouth and those nearest it undid the 
door of the writing desk, eagerly ransacking 
its contents, until the coveted document was 
found. ‘‘ Read it—let it be read,’’ murmured 
the crowd, augmented now by a dozen gaping 
neighbors; and one of the hardest-headed of 
the relatives of the deceased mounted a chair 
for the purpose. In the silence which his 
waving arms commanded he began : 

‘* Firstly, by this, my last will and testa- 
ment, I give and bequeath to my grand- 
nephew, Arthur Pimpernel, all my worldly 
possessions whatsoever, save only my iron 
chest and its contents.’’ 

A murmur of relief here escaped the assem- 
bled group. 

** Secondly, I give to the said Arthur Pim- 
pernel the key to my iron chest with the 
condition that he alone shall open it and 
distribute its contents as he shall find them 
directed.’’ 

Another expression of satisfaction went up 
from the company and it was proposed that 
the chest be opened at once, but the janitor of 
a lawyer’s office who was present informed 
them that the will must be probated before its 
bequests could be fulfilled, and volunteered to 
undertake that commission. 

‘*But wait, there is more,’’ cried the reader. 

‘* Thirdly, if any of my relatives refuses his 
or her portion it shall revert to the said Arthur 
Pimpernel and become his and his heirs for- 
ever.”’ 

No word was spoken thereupon, but each 
face wore an inflexible look, as who should 
say, ‘‘ Refuse! NotI. Ishall never part with 
a penny! And now the suppressed voices 
overcome by desire for the treasure so nearly 
within grasp, gave way to an uncontrollable 
impulse and all demanded so loudly to see the 
chest opened that those nearest it caught it up 
straightway and passed it to the midst of the 
room. The key was put in little Arthur’s 
hand and he unlocked the ponderous lid which 
was lifted back by twenty eager hands. Aided 
by his father the timid child took up one of 
the many packages which filled the chest and 
read the superscription. 

It was addressed to a kinsman who stood at 
his elbow and was snatched from the boy’s 
hand before the gentleman of legal connections 
could interpose a protest. 

‘‘Open—open it. Count it—it is fall of 
bank notes—no—it is a bundle of deeds—open 
it—open—open ’’—such were the exclamatious 
which greeted the happy possessor and he 
assented with a beaming face—little heedful 
now of the cold and shrunken form in the 
room above. 

‘* Deeds, deeds!’’—the company cried as 
the package fell open on the shelf of the escri- 
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toire. ‘‘ Deeds!” but the owner of them bent 
down so long in scrutiny of his treasure that a 
pang of doubt went forth and as he rose with 
pallid face and a clenched fist full of papers 
held tight above his head—doubt became cer- 
tainty—they were not deeds but— 

‘* Poetry ’’ cried the heir—and he flung the 
papers broadcast over the heads of his kins- 
folk— 

And now others plunging within the chest 
caught up their allotted packages only to cast 
them away with a like rage, until the floor 
was covered deep with the treasure left to his 
kinsmen by Henry Pimpernel. A volley of 
imprecations upon his poor old head broke the 
quietude of the gloomy house; and, one by 
one, his outraged relations hurried into the 
street. 

Little Arthur was finally left alone, seated 
on the floor amid the treasure of noble thought 
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and ineffable music of words, which the re- 
treating heirs had spurned. His parents failed 
not to note that Arthur inherited all the 
worldly possessions of Henry Pimpernel, and 
these might, when put to sale, produce a 
tempting little sum ; but where they expected a 
fortune they found but a fragment and they 
had gone forth with the rest full of rancor 
against the wise gray head which lay eternally 
sleeping in the attic room. 

Little Arthur, caught by the appealing 
beauty of the landscape, bethought him of the 
kind guardian who loved it. He crept up the 
creaking stairs and entered the awesome cham- 
ber. He took the cold hand which lay along 
the bed and kissing it said: ‘‘ They are gone, 
Uncle Pimpernel. You can come down now 
and look at your beautiful landscape. I'll put 
back the papers for you, Uncle, and when I 
can read—will you let me read them ?”’ 


“THEY TWO THEN STOOD AT THE SALUTE.”—Fage 67. 
From “‘ Rupert of Hentzau.” 


Copyright, 1897, 1898, by A. H. Hawkins. 


THE AUTHOR OF “RUPERT OF 
HENTZAU.” 


Anthony Hope, the pen-name of the novel- 
ist, Anthony Hope Hawkins, a clergyman’s 
son, was born in London, gth February, 
1863, and educated at Marlborough and Bal- 
liol, took a classical first in 1885, and was 
called to the bar in 1887. Hehas written ‘‘A 
Man of Mark,’’ 1890; ‘‘ Father Stafford,’’ 
1890; ‘‘ Mr. Witt’s Widow,’’ 1892; ‘‘ Sport 


Royal,’’ 1893; ‘‘ Half a Hero,’’ 1893; ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,’’ 1894; ‘‘A Change of 
Air,’’ 1894; ‘‘ The Dolly Dialogues,’’ 1894; 
‘* Lover’s Fate and a Friend’s Counsel,’’ 1894: 
‘‘The God in the Car,’’ 1894; ‘‘ Comedies 
and Courtships,’’ 1894; ‘‘ The Indiscretion of 
the Duchess,’’ 1894; ‘‘ Count Antonio,’”’ 1895; 
‘‘ Frivolous Cupid,’’ 1895; ‘‘ The Princess 
Osra,’’ 1896; ‘‘ Phroso,’’ 1897; ‘‘ Rupert of 
Hentzau,’’ 1898. 
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Bird Studies. An account of the land birds of eastern 
North America. By William E. D. Scott. With 
illustrations from original photographs 363 pp. 
Indexed. Folio, $4.50; by mail, $4.89. 

Bobbie McDuff. By Clinton Ross, author of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Coat,’’ etc. Illustrated by B. West Cline- 
dinst. 258 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 
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Northward Over the “ Great Ice.” A narrative of life 
and work along the shores and upon the interior 
Ice-Cap of Northern Greenland in the years 1886 
and I8g1-1897._ By Robert E. Peary. With maps, 
diagrams, and about eight hundred illustrations. 
Two volumes. 521, 625 pp. Indexed. §8vo, 
$5.75; by mail, $6.33. 

Poems. By Florence Earle Coates. 136 pp. 12mo, 


i ' oa go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Eugene Field I Knew, The. By Francis Wilson. Illus- pis ton Old cath Mines. Canelitidine at: tale. 
trated, 128 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. graduate Life. By James W. Alexander, A. M. 

In Kings’ Houses. A romance of the days of Queen Illustrated by W. R. Leigh. 109 pp. 16mo, 
Anne. By Julia C. R. Dorr, author of ‘‘ A Cathe- go cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 
dral Pilgrimage,” etc. Illustrated by Frank T. Unquiet Sex, The. By Helen Watterson Moody. 
Merrill. 372 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 159 pp. 16mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Navy Blue. A story of cadet life in the United States *Way Out Yonder, The romance of a new city. By 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. By Willis Boyd William Lightfoot Visscher. With an introduc- 
Allen, author of ‘‘Around the Yule Log,”’’ etc. tion by Opie Read. Illustrated 236 pp. 12mo, 
Illustrated. 341 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 57 cents; by mail, 68 cents ; paper, 20 cents; by 
$1.28. mail, 25 cents. 

Bird Studies. By Wiu1aM E. D. Scort. 


‘‘ Bird Studies ’’ was written, not for ornithologists, but with the hope that the school 
boys and girls, the busy men and women, undeterred by technicalities, might form the 
acquaintance of new friends, and that each walk taken in town or country might find an added 
enjoyment, a new pleasure. Its purpose was to awaken love and affection for these feathered 
friends out of doors, and growing out of this a public sentiment against needless sacrifice of 
their lives and hours which should do more to preserve our native birds than the very good 
laws already enacted in most States to this end. 


PRINCETON, New Jersey, 
June 22, 1898. 


Bobbie McDuff. By Crinron Ross. 
Of Bobby, of whom you are good enough to ask, I can say no more than he says himself, 
that he is a midsummer’s day phantasy. 


NEW YORK, June 22, 1898. 


The Eugene Field I Knew. By Francis Wirson. 


I wrote ‘‘ The Eugene Field I Knew ”’ because I thought the story I could tell would be 
interesting to others. The result would seem to justify the undertaking. 


~ . 
NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y., June 4, 18908. EE , y, < 


In Kings’ Houses. By Junia C. R. Dorr. 


‘‘In Kings’ Houses’’ grew slowly, and by very gradual process of evolution. Being 
somewhat familiar with England and loving both her landscape and her history, I had a strong 
desire to try my hand at a story with an English setting—a story of the historic past. I chose 
the age of Queen Anne as being far enough removed from our own age to give due perspective, 
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and yet not so far as to be lost in the myths of song and iegend. There is in the British 
Museum a quaint old pamphlet by Lewis Jenkins—the Welsh Usher of the little Duke of 
Gloucester—or, as the child himself wrote it, Gloster. In that I found the germ, the seed 
thought of the book which named itself in the very first chapter. I may add that the small 
cannon given to Gloster by William III. and used in the sham battles in St. George’s place may 
still be seen in the armory of the Tower of London. 


‘ ‘ v 
RuTLAND, Vt., June 22, 1898. VL 2 F &. Metin. 


Navy Blue. By Wittis Boyp ALLEN. 


Primarily my object in writing ‘‘ Navy Blue’’ was to present a true picture of cadet life 
at the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis; an institution which is little more than a name to 
most of us, notwithstanding its immense importance as the school which trains those very 
officers with whose gallant exploits in the navy the whole country is ringing. Not only have 
I tried to place my readers in touch with the daily routine of academy life, but also to furnish 
a reliable guide for any patriotic, wide-awake, healthy young fellow who. wishes to become a 
cadet ; minute directions being given for application, examination and entrance, as well as lists 
of drills and studies:in the road to graduation and sea service. Incidentally it has been my 
purpose to interest boys in the story of my young hero’s struggles and conquests, and to 
inspire them with an ambition to lead such a clean, manly life—whether in the navy or out— 
as befits an American. 


Boston, MAss., June 22, 1898. I hittiies 127 ae 
° 


Northward Over the “ Great Ice.” By Ropert E. PEARY. 


As to my purpose in writing ‘‘ Northward Over the ‘ Great Ice,’’’ I can add nothing to the 
statement in the preface, that it was written ‘‘to supply a complete, authentic record of my 
Arctic work—a record which I owed it to my family, my friends and myself to put in perma- 
nent form ’’ and to ‘‘ clear the field for something further.’’ 


NEw York, June 21, 1898. Raho, 


Poems. By FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


My ‘‘ Poems”’ were written without a purpose, other than the expression of faiths and 
ideals strongly realized and emotions keenly felt. They were written for the joy of writing, 
and for the satisfaction of an irresistible impulse. It is my belief that it is not the business of 
art either to teach or to preach. 


‘*Camp ELSINORE,’’ UPPER St. REGIS LAKE, 
NEw YORK, June 24, 1898. CLL L caer 


Princeton—Old and New. By JAMES W. ALEXANDER. 


” 


I wrote the sketch ‘‘ Princeton—Old and New ’”’ because I believe Princeton University to 
be the best, safest and most healthful place to which a boy may be sent, and wished to make 
its useful, wholesome and happy life better known. 


NEw York, June 24, 1898. 
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ritish The Unquiet Sex. By Hetex Warrerson Moony. 
ike of I wrote ‘‘ The Unquiet Sex ’’ in the hope that here and there a busy, tired woman might 
> Seed pick it up and perhaps find in it a helpful word or two of the great and good gospel of which 
small women stand most in need—the gospel of relaxation aud irresponsibility. 


> May 
New York, Wie i aE 
June 3, 1898. Kb. AMOS aA. Poot 


"Way Out Yonder. By WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT VISSCHER. 
There seems to be such wide-spread mis-information regarding the Puget Sound region ; 
its society, climate and resources ; and so much misunderstanding as between ‘‘ a boom’’ and 


t life ‘‘a fair proposition,’ that I wrote ‘‘ "Way Out Yonder,’’ hoping to do so much as a novel 
Be to from me might to correct impressions in the premises. 
very Society is about the same there as in other civilized parts of the republic; the climate and 
have resources are superlatively good ; the building of the new city was ‘‘a fair proposition,’’ and not 
nish ‘‘a boom.’’ I hung the narrative on the thread of fiction, hoping to make it more attractive. 
=e Besides, I am writing other novels. This was ‘‘ the work of my ’prentice hand,’’ and to 
a determine if I should continue. I shall. 

any 
d to CurcaGo, ILL., June 23, 1898. 
ut— 


=Mr. Alexander Gardner, of 
Paisley, will shortly publish a 
new work of unique and special 
interest to Burns’s students from 
the pen of Dr. William Findlay, 
of Glasgow, author of ‘‘In My 
City Garden,’’ and ‘‘ Ayrshire 
Idylls.’’ The book will be en- 
titled ‘‘ Robert Burns and the 
Medical Profession,’’ and in it 
the author will trace the nature, 
course and extent of the poet’s 
relationship with his medical 
friends, together with the esti- 
mates, biographical and critical, 
of his reviewers in that profes- 
sion, from Dr. John Mackenzie, 
surgeon, Mauchline, down to Dr. 
Oiiver Wendell Holmes and Dr. 
John Brown, author of ‘‘ Rab 
and His Friends.’’ The volume 
will be illustrated with twelve 
full-page portraits of the most 
notable among those personal 

friends and sympathetic critics. 
London Academy. 


—=—Mr. F. G. Kitton will issue 
his work on ‘‘ Dickens and his 


” 


Illustrators,’’ in the autumn. It 
will contain nearly a hundred 
plates, consisting of collotype 
fac-similes of original designs 
for the illustrations, while a por- 
trait of the novelist will form 
the frontispiece. It is from a 


lithograph by an American art- — 
. ry y “T suppose it is becayse you are fighting for your home.” 
1st. London Atheneum. Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scribner's Sons. From ‘‘ The King’s Jackal.” 
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TOY 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Boston, July ro, 1898. 

I am writing these notes in a little sea-port 
village which I have not seen for six years. 
When I first knew it, nothing could have been 
more primitive or more fascinating. Now it 
is known and its hotels are advertised far and 
wide. But I prefer its pristine simplicity. It 
now has side-walks, and the fishermen’s cot- 
tages are surrounded with stone-walls, and 
the former solitary hill from which one could 
get such an extended view of broad sea and of 
charming country, bears an ugly hotel and a 
number of unsymmetrical cottages placed close 
together, and a water-tower, of an ugliness that 
would justify its destruction, if the destruction 
of the tower of Babel was justified, dominates 
the scene. Fields that might have been bought 
for hundreds are now held at thousands. 

A Philadelphia lady has presented the town a 
beautiful little library building as a memorial to 
her husband, and also just built an Episcopal 
Church. 

I discussed with one of the local traders the 
question how far the town as a town would 
have the right to interfere with persons who 
built ugly houses. He was very pronounced 
in his belief in the rights of the individual to 
do as he pleased with his own, even if it 
entails a loss to the pleasure of the com- 
munity. If a man builds an ugly building on 
the very edge of his land, spoiling the vista 
of the street, the community has no right 
to interfere or protest. But I cannot help 
thinking what an intelligent autocrat might 
do with this wonderful shore, these splen- 
did cliffs interspersed with little coves and 
beaches, the river winding behind the noblest 
beach on the coast of Maine! And this brings 
me directly to speak of a book published by 
Lamson, Wolffe and Company. This volume 
is entitled ‘‘ Vegetation and Scenery in the 
Metropolitan Reservations of Boston.’’ It 
was the last report written by Charles Eliot, 
whose untimely death two years ago was such 
a loss to the science of Landscape Gardening. 
The expense of the publication was met by 
one of the Boston Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sioners. It contains tinted nigrosine prints of 
topographical maps of the Blue Hills, Mid- 
dlesex Fells and Stony Brooks Reservations, 
and one hundred and fifty-four photographs. 
The accompanying text records in simple but 
beautiful language the present condition of 
the verdure of the reservations, noting the 
landscape effect of predominant types of vege- 
tation and inquiring into the origins of these 


types so far as it was necessary toward deter- 
mining ‘‘ how best to encourage, control or 
discourage the existing growth, with a view 
to the enrichment of that treasure of scenery 
which the reservations have been created to 
secure and preserve.”’ 

The inquiry which, by an ingenious system, 
resolved itself into a rational order, estab- 
lished the fact that the woods commonly 
thought of and spoken of as ‘‘ wild,’’ are 
really artificial in a high degree. With the 
exception of the peculiar growth of dwarf 
trees and bushes occupying the highest sum- 
mits of the Blue Hills, and the shrubs and 
herbs that fill the wetter swamps, which have 
been defended by uselessness or situation from 
axe and fire, everything has been chopped or 
burned, time and time again, since the settle- 
ment of Massachusetts. The result has been 
that the: vegetation of the region and much of 
the scenery of the reservations is ‘‘ monoton- 
ous, insipid and unlovely.’’ A very careful 
and interesting analysis follows and the con- 
clusion reached is that ‘‘as the beauty or 
ugliness and scenic appropriateness or inap- 
propriateness of the present vegetation is due 
to the work of men, so also will the vegeta- 
tion of the future be beautiful in itself, and 
helpful or hurtful to the general scenery, 
according as it may or may not be skillfully 
restrained, encouraged or modified during the 
next few years.’’ And Mr. Eliot’s report 
contends that ‘‘to preserve existing beauty, 
grass-lands must continue to be mowed or 
pastured annually, trees must be removed 
from shrubberies, competing trees must be 
kept away from veteran oaks and chestnuts. 
To vestore beauty in such woods as are now 
dull and crop-like, large areas must be grad- 
ually cleared of sprout-growth by selling the 
standing crop, subsequently killing the stumps 
and then encouraging seedling trees to take 
possession. To prepare for zxcreasing the 
interest and beauty of the scenery, work must 
be directed to removing screens of foliage, to 
opening vistas through ‘notches,’ to substi- 
tuting low ground-cover for high woods in 
many places and to other like operations.”’ 
No more important contribution to the art 
of Forestry has ever been brought out in this 
country and it will stand as a monument to 
Mr. Eliot’s brilliant genius and skill. 

Lamson, Wolffe and Company have in type 
for approaching publication, a work by Elisa- 
beth Woodbridge, of New Haven, entitled 
‘‘ Dramatic Law and Dramatic Technique.’’ 
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It is very highly endorsed by Professor A. S. 
Cook of Yale. She begins with the follow- 


ing admirable definition of the drama : 

A drama is a presentation of an action, or closely 
interlinked series of actions, expressed directly by 
means of speech and gesture. It is, however, dis- 
tinguished from other literary species, not only by its 
form, but by its subject-matter and its point of view. 
Its subject-matter is the action and reaction of human 
will, and it is treated with a view, not to the sequence 
of events, but to their essential relations as catises 
and effects. The drama is like the epic in that it 
deals with events of human life, it differs from it by 
emphasizing more strongly the volitional and subjec- 
tive rather than the incidental and objective elements 
in such events ; it is like the lyric in that it is con- 
cerned with emotional, or, more broadly, with 
spiritual states; it differs from it by emphasizing, 
not the emotional or spiritual state considered in 
itself, but this considered as issuing from or develop- 
ing into volition. 


‘“The Greek drama,’’ she goes on to say: 

Developing out of the choral ode, always kept a 
strongly lyric cast ; the Teutonic drama is as strongly 
epic in character. The Greek type, as we get it in 
Seneca, degenerates into the rhetorical monologue, 
from which the French classical drama never wholly 
freed itself ; the Teutonic type easily lapses into the 
presentation of a series of eveits without inner unity, 
and some of Shakespeare’s historical plays are little 
more than chronicles thrown iuto dramatic form. 
Within the limits of art, however there is possibility 
of wide divergence in the proportionate values of the 
two elements, and the ‘‘ G¢dipus Tyrannus ”’ does not 
exclude ‘‘Macbeth’’ from the number of great 
dramas. 

She believes that we English are closer to 
the Greeks in sympatuy than we are to the 
French of the 17th Century and are more at 
one with the writer of ‘‘ dipus Tyrannus ”’ 
than with the writer of ‘‘ Athalie.’’ 

Some of her epigrammatic utterances are 


extremely clever: 

‘* The two elements that are emphasized in dramatic 
treatment of human nature,’’ she says, ‘‘ are, broadly 
speaking, free will and causality. It is a common- 
place of criticism to say that the Greek drama pre- 


_ sented the latter, the modern drama the former, and 


indecd the Greek and the modern use of these two 
elements is different. But the doctrine of the free- 
dom of the individual is not new, it is as old as the 
words, ‘‘ The soul that sinneth, 7/ shall die;’’ the 
doctrine which sees the individual borne remorse- 
lessly forward to his fate by forces which he did not 
initiate is not confined to Greece, it is as old as the 
first commandment in the Decalogue or the words, 
‘‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the child- 
ren’s teeth are set on edge; ’’ but it is also as modern 
as Ibsen. The ancient world laid greater stress on 
the second of these two truths, the modern world on 
the first, but it is only the proportionate emphasis 
that has changed ; nothing old has been wholly lost, 
nothing really new has been added.”’ 

Instead of following Aristotle in his claim 
that art is imitation she substitutes the broader 
term, poetic truth, and makes an excellent 
study of it. Thus she comments on the 
danger of the selective art process in painting 


and in literature : 

The extremists of the so-called ‘‘ impressionist ’’ 
school are simply carrying this process to its farthest 
issue. They reproduce of a landscape only a single 
aspect. All its possibilities of suggestion, its com- 
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plexity, and shading are swept away to make room 
for the artist’s single impression. The result is rather 
remarkable. If one happens to approach such a 
picture from the right direction, with exactly the 
right light, and in a peculiarly receptive mood, one 
may receive from it an impression startlingly vivid. 
If, on the other hand, these conditions are not ful- 
filled, the picture may be absolutely meaningless to 
us. The reason is plain enough. The artist has so 
narrowed his presentation of impressions that it 
appeals to but few besides himself—it has become 
personal, past the point of contact with others. 

The same thing occurs in literature, though it is 
not so easily demonstrable. Schopenhauer is a case 
of the too narrowly selective, the viciously personal. 
He attempts satire, let us say ; what results? Often 
enough, it is not satire, but invective, more or less 
hysterical. He is giving us things as they appear to 
him, but they appear to him as they do not appear to 
a sane man, and his work becomes interesting, not as 
art, but as pathology. If one would see the difference 
between satire and anger, that is, between legitimate 
and illegitimate personality, compare him with Juve- 
nal or Swift at their best, or compare the fourth part 
of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels ’’ with the first three parts. 


Then she goes on to show how the selective 
process is even more difficult in writing for the 
stage where a whole action must be condensed 


into about two hours of action. She says: 

‘‘Obviously, there are in real life few cases where 
such an action occupies so short a time. It is more 
apt to stretch over months or years, and its links are 
‘The little, countless, unremembered acts’ of our 
daily life. The artist cannot possibly reproduce all 
these, and he must, therefore, be in a sense ‘ untrue’ 
to his model. Yet, if he could reproduce them, he 
would not. For life, nature, in itself, as distinguished 
from nature as seen by us, is unemphatic. Its so- 
called contrasts, its humor, its varying emphasis, its 
‘meaning,’ have their existence, not in the things 
themselves, but in the mind of the observer. It is, 
therefore, the artist’s part to supply these, to mould 
his material, impressing upon it the stamp of his 
mind, and thus giving it emphasis, proportion, per- 
spective, which brings us back again to the selective 
process. Out of the infinite series of occurrences he 
chooses such links as seem to him most important, or 
such as may be made to symbolize more than them- 
selves. These critical moments he emphasizes, the 
rest he lets go, trusting that from what we see we 
will infer what we do not see.”’ 

And she takes ‘‘ Macbeth’’ as a concrete 
instance of a play where the moral ruin and 
spiritual disintegration of a man must be pre- 
sented together with their inner causes. 

As a pendant to this valuable work, Lamson, 
Wolffe and Company are bringing out a trans- 
lation of several of Seneca’s tragedies, made 
by Miss Ella I. Harris, of New Haven, under 
the auspices and endorsement of Professor 
Cook, who claims that it is one of the most 
elegant renderings ever made from a classic 
language. I will quote part of the scene be- 
tween Medea and the Nurse after the sound of 
the wedding chorus has died away : 

Medea : Let Jason live ; 

Mine as he was, if this be possible, 

But, if not mine, still let him live secure, 

To spare me still the memory of my gift! 

The fault is Creon’s ; he abuses power 


To annul our marriage, sever strongest ties. 
And tear the children from their mother's breast; 
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Let Creon pay the penalty he owes. 
I’ll heap his home in ashes, the dark flame 
Shall reach Malea’s dreaded cape, where ships 
Find passage only after long delay. 
Nurse. Besilent, I implore thee, hide thy pain 
Deep in thy bosom. He who quietly 
Bears grievous wounds, with patience, and a mind 
Unshaken, may find healing. Hidden wrath 
Finds strength, when open hatred loses hope 
Of vengeance. 
Medea. Light is grief that hides itself, 
And can take counsel. Great wrongs lie not hid. 
I am resolved on action. 
Nurse. Foster child, 
Restrain thy fury ; hardly art thou safe 
Though silent. 


Medea. Fortune tramples on the meek 
But fears the brave. 

Nurse. This is no place to show 
That thou hast courage. 

Medea. It can never be 
That courage should be out of place. 

Nurse. To thee, 


In thy misfortune, hope points out no way. 
Medea. The man who cannot hope despairs of 
nought. 
Nurse. Colchis is far away, thy husband lost; 
Of all thy riches nothing now remains. 
Medea. Medea now remains! Here’s land and 
sea, 
Fire and sword, God and the thunderbolt. 
Nurse. The king is to be feared. 
Medea. I claim the king 
For father. 
Nurse. “Hast thou then no fear of arms? 
Medea. I, who saw warriors spring from earth? 


Nurse. Thou’lt die! 

Medea. I wish it. 

Nurse. Flee ! 

Medea. Nay. I repent of flight. 

Nurse. Thou art a mother. 

Medea. And thou seest by whom. 

Nurse. Wilt thou not fly? 

Medea. I fly, but first revenge. 

Nurse. Vengeance may follow thee. 

Medea. I may, perchance, 
Find means to hinder it. 

Nurse. Restrain thyself 


And cease to threaten madly ; it is well 
That thou adjust thyself to fortune’s change. 

Medea. My riches, not my spirit, fortune takes. 

There are some noble scenes in ‘‘ The 
Daughters of Troy,’’ especially that where 
Andromache tries to save her son Astyanax 
from the fury of Ulysses, and the wily Greek 
plays on her feelings as a musician on a stringed 
instrument. This new translation might weli 
give new life to the old Hispano-Latin dra- 
matist or adapter. 

It is a curious fact that the older publishers 
of Boston have nothing to tell of new books 
hatching in their incubators; but the newer 
firms are full of forthcoming novelties. At 
least Lamson, Wolffe and Company have a 
plethora of material and on them I once again 
draw for news. They are preparing a new 
edition of ‘‘ Wishmakers’ Town,’’ by William 
Young of Newport, N. H., published in 1885 
and long out of print. Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich furnishes an appreciative introduction. 
He says the scheme of the poem is ingenious 
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and original, and unfolds itself in verse at 
once strong and delicate, like silver wire. 
‘* Wishmakers’ Town ’’—a little town situated 
in the no-man’s-land of ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ and 
‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’—is shown 
to us as it awakens, touched by the dawn. 


‘The clangor of bells far and near calls the 


townsfolk to their various avocations, the toiler 
to his toil, the idler to his idleness, the miser 
to his gold. In swift and picturesque sequence 
the dramatis persone of the comedy pass before 
us. Merchants, hunters, players, lovers, gos- 
sips, soldiers, vagabonds, and princes, crowd 
the scene and have in turn their word of poig- 
nant speech. We mingle with the throng in 
the streets ; we hear the whir of looms and 
the din of foundries, the blare of trumpets, the 
whisper of lovers, the scandals of the market- 
place, and, in brief, are let into all the secrets 
of the busy microcosm. A contracted stage, 
indeed, yet large enough for the play of many 
passions, as the narrowest hearthstone may 
be. With the sound of the curfew, the town 
is hushed to sleep again and the curtain falls 
on this mimic drama of life, this whimsical 
Masque of Man. 

‘* The charm of it all is not easily to be 
defined. Perhaps, if one could name it, the 
spell were broken. About the changing 
rhythms hangs an atmosphere too subtle and 
elusive for measurement—an atmosphere that 
stimulates an imaginative mood on the part of 
the reader.’’ 

He quotes one lyric to show the quality of 
the poem and to win lovers for it. It is called 


The Flower Seller. 


Myrtle and eglantine, 

For the old love and the new ! 

And the columbine, 

With its cap and bells for folly ! 

And the daffodil, for the hopes of youth ! And the rue 
For melancholy ! 

But of all the blossoms that blow, 

Fair gallants all, I charge you to win, if ye may, 
This gentle guest, 

Who dreams apart, in her wimple of purple and gray, 

Like the blessed Virgin, with meek head bending low 
Upon her breast. 


For the orange flower, 

Ye may buy as ye will: but the violet of the wood 
Is the love of maidenhood ; 

And he that hath worn it but once, tho’ but for an 


hour, 

He shall never again, tho’ he wander by many a 
stream, 

No, never again shall he meet with a flower that shall 


seem 

So sweet and pure; and forever, in after years 

At the thought of its bloom, or the fragrance of its 
breath, 

The past shall arise, 

And his eyes shall be dim with tears, 

And his soul shall be far in the gardens of Paradise, 

Tho’ he stand in the shambles of death. 

With Mr. Aldrich’s enthusiastic commenda- 


tion the new edition ought to have a brilliant 


success. 
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BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


‘Woman and Economics,’ by Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, is a logical and philosophic 
exposition of the new feminine demand for 
freedom. This demand usually takes shape in 
a clamor for new rights or craving for new 
duties. It is neither here. The author lays 
down the broad promise that the economic 
dependence of woman in monogamic marriage 
as practiced, though not necessarily connected 
with monogamy, has ‘‘ over-sexed’’ woman 
by making her support dependent on sex- 
success. This one-sided development has 
dwarfed women and deflected man so that 
neither sex is on equal or equi-valent relations, 
and both occupy a false relation to social 
needs. The remedy lies in each woman earn- 
ing her own living or enjoying the same 
economic independence as the male, with a 
development of communal provision for house 
cares and the care of children which will 
emancipate women. Without excepting 
either premise or deduction, it must frankly 
be said that this work is written logically, 
with equal ability in inference and statement. 
No reader of this very remarkable book will 
be left with just the opinions he or she began 
it, and the multitude of women under forty, at 
odds to-day with social conditions, have here 
at last a statement of their case, certain to 
convince many and unsettle more. 
* 


* & 

‘* Memory and its Cultivation,’’ by Dr. F. W. 
Edridge-Green, of London, has had the singu- 
lar history in the past six months both of 
showing how little influence the new psy- 
chology has had on the medical profession of 
London, and how little it is known by the 
average book-reviewer in this country. No 
American physician of equal training and 
position could possibly have written this book 
in which phrenology is discussed and refuted, 
and in which no account is made of recent 
brain localization; but the general literary 
public is equally ignorant here or this book 
would have been seen to be absolutely without 
basis for its theory of the localization of 
memory, while its illustrations are those of 
psychologies from fifty to a hundred years old 
bare of the recent scientific and instrumental 
study of memory reflexes. Dr. Edridge- 
Green is as ignorant as Kant. Utterly behind 
the times as the author is in his theory, his 
practice is excellent. Concentration to secure 
a vivid impression. the acquirement of syste- 
matic and related impressions, repetition and 
association are the basis of a strong memory 
and its free use by recollection. Any man or 


woman, for instance, who will make it an 
inexorable rule never to read a book except 
for a purpose and in connection with a plan 
for reading, will be amazed at the increased 
part remembered. The rule is hard and it 
must be inexorable, particularly with a weak 
memory. The fruit is certain. 
* 


* * 

‘‘“The English Stage,’ by M. Augustin 
Filon, analyzes a yesterday of the stage, from 
1840 to 1880, too near for history and too dis- 
tant for memory. This holds one-half the 
book and the rest covers the past eighteen 
years. In this country, where the public pays 
more in coin and less in thought to the stage 
than in any other land, this book has been 
read only by the professional few. M. Filon 
knows the French stage, he knows the English 
and what is more than either he knows the 
stage, that singular world of which the stran- 
ger knows so little and which so few enter, 
a world neither moral nor immoral, but sim- 
ply a moral where the antinomy of art and of 
ethic meets its final crux. This French critic 
has a touch of Taine’s analysis, of Brandes’ 
international penetration, but not his philos- 
ophy, and he knows the conditioning fact. 
This he never misses, and the quality makes 
the work a very hand-book to the weekly 
critic of the stage. Well-indexed, there is 
more clue here to success and failure of plays 
and actors for thirty years past in three hun- 
dred and fourteen large-type pages than is to 
be found elsewhere. Manifold details, personal 
knowledge, close observation and the syn- 
thetic capacity in dealing with the current are 
all here ; but you must care for the stage to 
care for the book. 

«x 

The history, the theory and the parliamen- 
tary practice of the two Houses of Parliament 
are easily to be had in many standard books 
of reference, all hard reading, except Bagehot’s 
‘‘ English Constigution,’’ but the practical 
daily working machinery of the two chambers 
is not in them. This Mr. Michael Mac- 
Donagh has fluently told in ‘‘ The Book of 
Parliament.’’ Small Jibraries which cannot 
afford but one book will find this best. It has 
the precise details needed to explain the day’s 
news and teachers who do ‘‘ current events ’’ 
teaching will find $1.50 paid for it well spent. 
Here are outlines of election laws and nomi- 
nating machinery, the formation of a govern- 
ment—even the notice by which cabinet mem- 
bers are summoned—parliamentary procedure 
and officers, the details of public and private 
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bill legislation and a world of small matters 
omitted in bigger books. Read Bagehot’s 
book, just mentioned, this and the prime- 
minister group of Trollope and English poli- 
tical life will clear up to you. 

* 

* * 

Prof. Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Sacred Books of the 
East,’’ now numbering some forty-six volumes, 
has been the despair of poor scholars and of 
readers apart from libraries, since single vol- 
umes cost from $4.50 to $6.00 Of the series 
24 volumes, containing the leading texts con- 
densed in twelve volumes, are now appearing 
at intervals of about three months at the cost 
of $2.25 a volume. The Upanishads appeared 
last December for $2.25. The same book in 
its English form was issued in 1879 at $5.50. 
The third volume in this series is the Zend 
Avesta in James Darmesteter’s translation. 
First published in 1881, this appeared in a re- 
vision, just after his death in 1895, and it con- 
tains the preface in which he summarized: his 
revolutionary views of the origin of these re- 
ligious works. He held them to be the writ- 
ten compilation of the laws, chants and sacri- 
ficial formulze made in the third century of 
our era under Ardeshir in a language, then 
dead, of a religion centuries old, originating 
in Bactria. True or not in his theory, no 
question exists of Darmesteter’s mastery of 
Zend, in which the sacred books were written, 
and Pahlavi, in which early commentaries on 
them appear. His work has been supple- 
mented by an American scholar, Mr. L. H. 
Mills, who in 1882 published a third part of 
the ‘‘ Zen Avesta,’’ being a translation of J2 
in and Vol. 31 of the ‘Sacred Books of the 
East,’’ the ‘‘ Bodleian.’’ Darmesteter’s trans- 
lation also appeared in three volumes in the 
‘* Annales du Musée Guimet,’’ the first vol- 
ume forming the twenty-first of that series, 
the entire translation appearing separately, 
later Leroux Paris, 1892-3, $12.00. Besides 
the ‘‘ Zend Avesta,’’ volumes four, twenty- 
three and thirty-one, the ‘‘ Sacred Books of 
the East,’’ also holds, volume five, edited by 
Mr. E. W. West, ‘‘ The Bundahis,’’ ‘‘ Bah- 
man Yast’’ and ‘‘ Shaydst-l4-Shaydst’’ ; vol- 
ume eighteen, ‘‘ The Dadistan-i-Dinik ’’ and 
“* Epistles of Mantishikar ’’’; volume twenty- 
four, ‘‘ Pahlavi Texts,’’ and volume thirty- 
seven, ‘‘ Contents of the Nasks.”’ 

* 
* * 

Many will not read but the few will love 
Mr. Herbert Wilson Green’s translation of 
Fitzgerald’s ‘‘Omar’’ into Latin Elegiacs. 
These are, as in most modern Latin verse, 
somewhat stiff and there is sometimes a flash 
of swift insight as in the keen line: 

‘* Unde petis lucem, lux tibi nulla nitet.’’ 

Alas! all children of light in a dark world 
know this and this version, those who love 
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will read and those who read will love, bless- 
ing the while Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, 
whose pious care provides this edition : 
—lepidum novum libellum 
Arida modo pumice expolitum. 
«x 

Seeing much of the written work of young 
men in college, nothing amazes more than the 
palpable ignorance of the Bible, a well-spring 
of sound English composition and allusion. 
To what use a master-hand can put it shines 
clear in ‘‘ The Bible References of John 
Ruskin,’’ an anthology of direct quotation 
and parallel utterance so that there is here 
heaped the mass of Ruskin which touches on 
good and ill—the way of sin and the path of 
life One learns and sees in these passages 
how the music and movement of the author- 
ized version is a perpetual school in the nobler 
diction of the tongue. 

x % 

Partly because the Bible is no longer daily 
read in the family and children no longer 
schooled in its style and diction, now tender 
as the latter rain on the springing herb and 
now terrible as an army with banners, profes- 
sors of English letters, like Professor Charles 
F. Johnson find needed in their classes a book 
like his ‘‘ Elements of Literary Criticism.’’ 
For this book is a voice of one behind to steps 
idle or ignorant, saying, this is the way, walk 
ye in it, of all the pleasant places in literature, 
and if men at the college stage do not know 
those green pastures and still waters when 
they come to them to purpose does a professor 
lead his flock blind and muzzled. 

Dr. Paul Carus has written much and stim- 
ulated many, but his ‘‘ Gospel of Buddha’”’ 
may prove his best claim to long attention. It 
has instantly become a religious classic, and 
to all those of the spirit yields lasting fruit. 
Nowhere else does one come so near the heart 
of this rule of life. So far as his last work, 
‘‘ Buddhism and its Critics’’—a reprint of 
previous issues—expounds Gautama’s theory 
of the soul as being, as indeed the Pleiades, 
are, a luminous, conscious knot or node of 
moving streams, this book has worth, Its 
polemic criticism is of less weight. Truth is 
not enlarged by attacking error or its errorists, 
but by telling truth, and Dr. Carus on some 
of these pages is more anxious to prove 
another man wrong than to set his reader 
right. But any one who wishes to grasp the 
Buddhist reason for rejecting the soul and 
treating the individual as ‘‘ fersona,’’ a mask 
through which prior influences and acts are 
felt and to which they converge—which is the 
new psychology, will find it here well said. 
Nor can one read this book and not ask anew: 
‘* After all what do I mean by a ‘soul.’”’ 
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LONDON, July 7, 1898. 

Mr. T. H. S. Escott’s new volume, just 
published, is entitled ‘‘ Personal Forces of 
the Period, Sketched from Behind the 
Scenes.’’ It includes personal and anecdotal 
sketches of most of the men and women 
of ‘‘light and leading’’ in the England 
of to-day, beginning with those near the 
throne, and covering the varied fields of states- 
manship, diplomacy, the arts, learning, and 
closing with chapters on Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Astor, as representative of the Colonial 
and Anglo-American elements in English 
society. 

Madame Laure de Maupassant, mother of the 
novelist, lives at Nice, and has frequent de- 
mands for permission to dramatize her son’s 
novels. She does not often consent, but two 
of Maupassant’s best-known novels are now 
being adapted for the stage, ‘‘ En Famille’”’ 
and ‘‘ Bel Ami.’’ Other two of the novelist’s 
works have been dramatized, ‘‘ Mont Oriol’’ 
and ‘‘ Pierre et Jean. 

An interview with a leading bookseller in 
Melbourne is published at some length in one 
of the London dailies. Fiction forms fifty 
per cent. of the books in circulation. First 
and foremost among the new men comes 
Rudyard Kipling. ‘‘ Anything he writes, 
prose or verse, is eagerly snapped up.’’ 
Anthony Hope, Conan Doyle, and Stanley 
Weyman also seem to have at least as large a 
proportionate following as they have here. 
Sarah Grand and Thomas Hardy, however, 
are falling off. ‘‘ The Beth Book ’’ was not 
sought for like the ‘‘ Heavenly Twins,’’ while 
Thomas Hardy’s treatment of certain phases 
of English country life is said not to commend 
itself to the fiction readers of Australia. 

Publishing and bookselling evidently pay in 
Australia. The will of the late Mr. George 
Robertson, shows that his property in the 
colony of Victoria alone is valued at $585,000, 
and yet he began life as a street pedlar of books 
in 1852. The value of the property repre- 
sented by the branch stores in Sydney, Ade- 
laide, Brisbane, and London has yet to be 
estimated. The eldest son, Mr. Charles Mel- 
bourne Robertson, succeeds as managing direc- 
tor of the whole business. 

The new volume of the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’’ just issued contains arti- 
cles on John Stow, the chronicler; Stukeley, 
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the Elizabethan adventurer ; Agnes Strickland, 
author of ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England ;’’ 
Sir John Suckling, poet; Barry Sullivan, actor ; 
Tallis, Elizabethan musician; Tom Taylor, 
Victorian playwright ; G. E. Street, architect ; 
Thomas Sydenham, physician; and Charles 
Sturt, explorer. Two Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, Sumner and Tait, and the great divine, 
Jeremy Taylor, are included in the volume. 
Two notable figures of the remote past are 
Taliesin, the British bard, and Sweyn, the 
Danish ruler in England. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
contributes the article on Jonathan Swift, and 
Mr. Richard Garnett that on John Addington 
Symonds. This volume brings the Dictionary 
down to the name ‘‘ Taylor.’’ 

A new work on India is in hand by Sir 
Richard Temple. It will be published by 
Chatto and Windus under the title of 
‘‘A Bird’s-eye View of Picturesque India,’’ 
with illustrations from drawings by the author. 
Sir Richard was formerly Governor of Bom- 
bay. He is at present a member of Parliament 
and much to the fore in all imperial matters. 

Madame Alphonse Daudet has just published 
in Paris her, very charming volume of the 
Charpentier series, which she calls ‘‘ Journées 
de Femme.’’ It isa collection of notes and 
memorials, thoughts and fugitive impressions 
jotted down day by day by the widow of the 
great novelist. In view of its being the first 
book that has come from her pen since her 
husband's death, it will possess a deep human 
interest, and will probably have a wider suc- 
cess than has greeted her former literary efforts, 
which were naturally overshadowed by the 
tremendous vogue of her husband's romances. 

Miss Gertrude Warden (Mrs. Wilton Jones) 
is writing a Society novel in collaboration 
with Mr. Harold E. Gorst. The theme chosen 
is said to be not only exceedingly up-to date 
and startling, but to require the utmost deli- 
cacy and skill in its treatment. The feminine 
characters in the book have, of course, been 
entrusted to Miss Warden, whose frankly-ex- 
pressed opinions about womankind in her 
novel, ‘‘ The Sentimental Sex,’’ created quite 
a flutter a little while ago. Mr. Gorst is re- 
sponsible for the more virile portions of the 
story. The plot is being rigidly kept secret ; 
but it is understood to be of a peculiar nature, 
affording remarkable opportunities for show- 
ing up the conventions and paradoxes of 
English social life. 
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In his new book, ‘‘ The Modern French 
Drama,’’ announced by Chapman and Hall 
for publication in July, M. Filon gives 
a history of the French stage of the period 
and presents to the Anglo-Saxon reader a few 
suggestions as to the origin of the chief fea- 
tures in the existing movement, leaving out of 
consideration, eccentricities, literary monstrosi- 
ties and abnormalities. The foreign reader, 
he avers, has neither time nor inclination to 
acquire more than a very little information 
about the mazes of his neighbors’ literature ; 
all the more necessary, he thinks, is it that 
the little should be substantial, well-chosen, 
easy of assimilation, and condensed. The 
chapter headings will indicate the scope of the 
book. The Age of Dumas and Augier; Nat- 
uralism on the Stage ; Thédtre Libre ; Round 
About the Theatres ; The New Comedy. Anin- 
‘troduction to the work has been written by W. 
L. Courtney, editor of The Fortnightly Review. 

The widow of the French historian Michelet 
is taking an extremely active part in the move- 
ment to celebrate this summer the centennial 
of his birth. Mme. Michelet’s most notable 
contribution to that event will be the volume 
which she is to bring out in the autumn, con- 
sisting of the letters written by her husband 
during their courtship, a few of her own 
letters in reply, and copious extracts from 
Michelet’s private journal. 

Long before the battle of Atbara has ceased 
to be a topic of enthusiasm and almost before 
the smoke of the guns has cleared away, we 
are promised a book upon the subject, ‘‘ The 
Sirdar and Khalifa; or, the Reconquest of the 
Soudan, 1898,’’ is the full name and style of a 
new work announced by Chapman and Hall 
for publication in the near future. It has been 
written by Mr. Bennet Burleigh, who, as the 
title indicates, confines his narrative mainly to 
the more important incidents that occurred in 
1897-8, when the real forward movement com- 
menced with the capture of Abu-Hamed, up 
to the victory of the Atbara. Mr. Burleigh 
has been an eye-witness of all the campaigns 
in the Soudan in which British troops have 
been employed. The volume will contain 
illustrations and maps. 

James Glencairn Thomson, residing at 
Crossmyloof, the only surviving grandson of 
Burns, is now in his seventy-first year, and is 
unable to earn a living. An effort is therefore 
being made to raise a sum sufficient to pur- 
chase an annuity. His grandmother was Ann 
Park, a niece of Mrs. Hyslop, landlady of the 
Globe Tavern in Dumfries. She died soon 
after giving birth to a daughter, who was 
named Elizabeth Burns. The poet sought an 
asylum for the helpless infant at his brother’s. 
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Jean Armour, ever the forgiving wife, inter- 
posed, and became the child’s own nurse and 
guardian. ‘The babe was soon after found by 
the poet in the same cradle with his own 
infant, and was quietly told by his wife that it 
was the child of a sick friend she had under- 
taken to look after. Ann Park’s daughter bore 
the most remarkable likeness to Burns. She 
married John Thomson, a retired soldier, then 
working as a weaver at Pollokshaws. She had 
seven of a family, and James Glencairn is her 
only surviving son. 

A short biographical and critical account of 
the greatest of Russian authors is published 
by Fisher Unwin. It is entitled ‘‘ Leo Tol- 
stoi, the, Great Mujik,’’ and is from the 
pen of Mr. G. W. Perris. Included in the 
volume are a prefatory note by Mr. F. Volk- 
hoosky, a portrait, and a list of Tolstoi’s 
works in chronological order. It is surprising, 
even to the great prophet-artist’s admirers, to 
note that this list contains nearly eighty items, 
not counting separately the smaller popular 
tales and legends. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, who has published at 
various times several of Ouida’s shorter stories 
in separate volumes of his ‘‘ Pseudonym ”’ 
and ‘‘Century ’’ Libraries, and his ‘‘ Half- 
Crown ’’ Series, is issuing a collection of the 
said stories inone volume. It contains ‘‘ The 
Silver Christ,’’ ‘‘A Lemon Tree,’’ ‘‘ Le 
Selve,’’ ‘‘An Altruist’’ and ‘‘ Toxin.’’ ‘‘ Le 
Selve,’’ by the way, is now appearing in a 
French translation in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 

Talking to an interviewer a day or two ago, 
Paul Bourget, the French Academician and 
popular novelist, spoke English ‘‘ almost in 
the tone of an Oxford don.’’ He did not say 
much of the literary movement in France. 
But he deplored the bitterness of French liter- 
ary and journalistic relations, which has done 
so much to estrange men of letters and spoil 
the harmony of the profession. Ascor. 





=Two important features of the second 
summer assembly of the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society held at Atlantic City, N. J., July roth 
to July 24, were ‘‘Sabbath-school Work 
under Rabbi Henry Berkowitz’’ and an ad- 
dress by Bishop Vincent on ‘‘ Chautauqua.’’ 
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=‘ Earth’s Sculpture’’ is a new volume of 
the Progressive Series by Professor James 
Geikie, soon to be issued. It deals with the 
author’s conception of the earliest formations 
of surface features, rocks and rock structures, 
the architecture of the earth’s crust, and the 

general evidence of rock removal. 
London Saturday Review. 
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NEw York, July 5, 1898. 

A book of considerable interest to be is- 
sued by the Scribners the last of the month 
is ‘‘ Yesterdays in the Philippines.’’ and it wili 
be chiefly about Manila. Joseph Earle Stevens, 
the author, is a young Harvard man who went 
out there to take charge of a Boston firm’s 
interests, chiefly, it is said, because it was a 
hazardous thing to do, most of his predecessors 
having died off as fast as the firm could send 
them out. He was there for two years and 
had a very good time. He told some class- 
mates here with whom he was dining the other 
evening, that in Manila one can keep five 
servants, several horses, a steam launch and 
a villa for what the rent of a modest flat costs 
in New York. He learned a great many 
important things about the conditions and sur- 
roundings, not onlyin Manila and in the interior 
of Luzon, but in the other islands to which he 
made frequent trips. And all of this just now 
happens to be what many want to know. He 
brought home a collection of photographs, 
from which the volume is to be illustrated. 

The reason Spain fails asa colonizing nation 
is to be shown in ‘‘ The Establishment of 
Spanish Rule in America,’’ by Prof. Bernard 
Moses, of the University of California. In 
this volume, to be published by the Putnams 
very soon, a comparison is to be made between 
the colonial policy of England and Spain, 
which has been done before, but the prime 
cause for failure will be shown to lie further 
back than that, in the motives and methods of 
establishing Spanish rule in the incipient 
stages of exploration and colonization. 

Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau,’’ 
which has just appeared in book form with 


an interesting and not too intricate bit of & 


symbolism on the cover (acrown and a shadow 
of a crown), is expected by the Messrs. Holt 
to have a long and large ‘‘run.’’ ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda ’’ they report, is in its forty- 
seventh edition, or ‘‘impression,’’ as New 
York publishers are beginning tosay. That 
is an Englishism, but it ought to be adopted, 
because when the same plates, pictures and 
cover are used, a newly printed set of books 
is not strictly a new edition. 

Marion Crawford is about to round up his 
knowledge of the City of Rome, only a part of 
which has appeared in his novels, in a large 
comprehensive historical work in two volumes 
of three hundred pages each, which the Mac- 
millans now have in the press. It will be 
illustrated with photogravures, one of which 
will be a reproduction of Lenbach’s s portrait of 
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Leo XIII. the picture that was much admired 
here at the time of the World’s Fair. This 
book might be taken as indicating that the 
novelist is through with Rome as a basis of 
romance. Perhaps it is just as well if he is, 
though his publishers report that ‘‘ Corleone,”’ 
the last of the four Saracinesca series, is still 
selling numerously. 

In H. G. Wells’ ‘‘ The Time Machine,’’ 
which was his first book printed in America, 
but which many will read for the first time in 
the new edition just brought out by the Holts, 
it is easy to see the germs of the horrors which 
were developed later on in ‘‘ The Island of 
Dr. Moreau and the War of the Worlds.’’ His 
books sell well. 
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PICKERING'S HYLA. 

HYLA PICKERINGII. 

“Tn the latter part of August 
they ascend the trees.” 


Copyright, 1898, by D. Appleton and Company. 
From “Familiar Life in Field and Forest.” 
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D. D. Wells’ amusing tale, ‘‘ Her Lady- 
ship’s Elephant,’’ is selling very well; Henry 
Holt and Company say that it has started 
out to sell better than ‘‘ The Gadfly,’’ which 
is now in its eleventh edition and has reached 
the point where the author begins to contem- 
plate dramatizing it. 

Lieutenant Peary set off again northward 
from the foot of Canal Street the other day 
with very few people to see him off and almost 
none of the noise and fuss that usually attends 
such departures. The war can account for it. 
In fact it would seem an unfortunate time for 
the appearance of his book, ‘‘ Northward,’’ 
but as he told some of his friends here he had 
worked so hard and long on the MS. that he 
wanted to see it printed and on sale before he 
set off again to be beyond the book zone for an 
indefinite period. Lieutenant Peary, who isa 
very nervous man, seemed anxious to be 
gone. 

Every month there are new books about 
books. The most distinctive ones of the near 
future, I would say, are Prof. Lorenzo Sears’s 
‘‘Methods and Principles of Literary Criti- 
cism,’’ which might be taken as a manual of 
instruction on the art of book reviewing ; and 
‘‘ English Prose Masterpieces,’’ by Prof. J. 
Scott Clark, of the Northwestern University, 
which will present a ‘‘ scientific method ’’ of 
studying great writers. He analyzes their 
styles scientifically, makes out exhaustive bib- 
liographies of the published criticisms of each, 
and gives samples from each ‘‘style.’’ The 
Putnams will publish the former volume; the 
Scribners the latter. 

The Putnams will soon announce a new 
book, by Marion Harland, called ‘‘ Where 
Ghosts Walk.’’ It will describe in her sym- 
pathetic vein the haunts of familiar characters 
in history and literature. There will be a 
wide range of characters and haunts, as in the 
list are included King David, the Medici, and 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Robert W. Chambers’ next book following 
‘* The Haunts of Men,’’ will be ‘‘ Ashes of 
Empire,’’ a tale of two American newspaper 
men who were within the walls of Paris dur- 
ing the siege by the Prussians. His last tale 
about the Franco-Prussian war, ‘‘ Lorraine,’’ 
has been well received. 

Col. Henry Inman, who wrote ‘‘ The Sante Fé 
Trail,’’ dedicated to Buffalo Bill and published 
by the Macmillans, is now at work on a 
companion volume, this time in collaboration 
with Buffalo Bill, to be called ‘‘ The Salt Lake 
Trail.’’ It also will be illustrated. 

Richard Harding Davis’ new novel, ‘‘ The 
King’s Jackal,’’ the Scribners report, passed 
into its second edition before the first was out 
on the market. 
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The next of Scribner’s stories by foreign 
authors series will be a Russian and a Scan- 
dinavian volume. ‘The latter contains the 
names of some authors hitherto unknown to 
most of us. 


From “ Silence and Other Stories.” 
Copyright, 1395, by Harper & Brothers. 


“* The Lord make me worthy of thee, Evelina.’” 


The next of Harpers’ fine new Thackeray 
set will be the memoirs of Barry Lyndon, 
Esq. The appearance of this edition has 
revived interest in the great author, though of 
course it has never been dead. Fe do We 


When Fancy Decays. 


How soon our fancies totter to decay, 
And overspread the dust of dotage 
On visions of a more ambitious age ! 
When youthful aspiration creeps away 
And whispers to the eve the hopes of day, 
When childhood shadows forth a greater man 
Than manhood in his present image can, 
Maturity, confounded by delay, 
Suspects the ministering guards of death 
Approach, ere dreams of life are spun. 
Such agencies has time devised to mock 
Our mortal sovereignty, and seals our breath, 
Ere in appointed tracks our sands have run ; 
Then draws us in death’s unaccounted flock. 
From ‘‘ Before the Dawn,” 
by Joseph Leiser. 
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CHICAGO, July 2, 1898. 

We have been very energetic in the West of 
late, and those of us who did not publish books 
in the Spring are bending all, our energies to 
the end of getting them out in the fall. 
Our publishers are not allowed to be idle even 
on the hottest days, and we ourselves set them 
a noble example by abjuring golf and wheel- 
ing and taking all of our exercise upon the 
type-writer. Wedo not carry our materials, 
as the painters do, into the woods and lie 
under the trees in the fond belief that we are 
working. Westick close to our desksin the hope 
of providing the public with a new excitement 
when it shall tire of the war with Spain. Some 
of us, to be sure, give ourselves vacations, but 
not until we have earned them well. Mr. I. 
K. Friedman sailed for Europe as soon as he 
could reach New York after writing the last 
word in his new novel. Mr. Robert Herrick 
is going to Boston and the White Mountains 
as soon as he finishes a text-book on rhetoric, 
which is to be the unworthy successor of ‘‘ The 
Gospel of Freedom.’’ Mr. Hamlin Garland 
is the only one who has a fortunate facility in 
combining business with pleasure, for nothing 
could be more delightful to him than the 
thousand-mile horse-back ride to the Klon- 
dike, which he is taking in pursuit of material. 
Otherwise it would be pathetic that he should 
travel so far in the wrong direction, when our 
eyes are fixed upon the South. But Mr. Gar- 
land is too much of a Quaker to sympathize 
with any war, except the long-continued, ever- 
changing strife with nature and the elements. 

Mr. Stanley Waterloo has two books under 
way. One of them, for Way and Williams, 
is an international, political story of to-day 
and may be called ‘‘ Armageddon.’’ The 
other, for Rand, McNally and Company, deals 
with the lost Norse colony of the eleventh 
century. These Norsemen emigrated by way 
of Iceland to Greenland, and we have accounts 
of their life and customs written by mission- 
aries sent from Norway. It has never been 
known whether the total disappearance of the 
colony was due to the great plague which rav- 
aged Europe at the time orto more mysterious 
causes. Mr. Waterloo is much interested in 
the task of building up a romance upon this 
theme. Mr. George Ade isalso at work upon 
a new novel, which will be called ‘‘ The Col- 
lege Widow.’’ And the title of Mr. Will 
Payne’s forthcoming book is ‘‘ A Money Cap- 
tain.’’ Mr. Roswell Field is another of the 
active workers, and Mrs. Field, also, has been 
inoculated with industry. Mrs. Catherwood 
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is always more energetic than any one else, and 
Octave Thanet, even while addressing con- 
gresses in Omaha, has found time to prepare 
a new book of short stories, which will be 
called ‘‘ A Slave to Duty.’’ 

In the 77ibune a few days ago appeared a 
long article designed to prove that two of our 
literary prophets are more honored abroad than 
at home. Many quotations from English re- 
views of the novels of Stanley Waterloo and 
Opie Read tended to prove the writer’s con- 
tention. Their success abroad has been very 
unusual, but apparently the American public 
can keep pace with it. The article says of 
Mr. Waterloo’s books that ‘‘ The Story of Ab’’ 
has had four editions in America and three in 
England, ‘‘ A Man and a Woman,”’ thirteen 
here and five in England, and ‘*‘ An Odd Situ- 
ation ’’ has had more here than the three edi- 
tions issued abroad. Neither can Mr. Read 
complain of the sale of his books in this coun- 
try, for ‘‘ A Kentucky Colonel ’’ has reached 
200,000, and ‘‘ The Jucklins ’’ 150,000; while 
his latest novel, ‘‘ The Waters of Caney Fork,’’ 
is already in its third edition. Recently, to 
supply the American demand for Mr. Water- 
loo’s ‘‘ Odd Situation,’’ the supply being ex- 
hausted, five hundred copies of the English 
edition were imported in paper covers and 
rebound in this country. Nevertheless this 
insatiable author says that he will not be satis- 
fied until ‘‘ The Story of Ab’’ is adopted as a 
text-book in all the states, as it has been in 
Missouri. But a text-book on the history of 
pre-historic man seems a bit anomalous. 

‘The Gospel According to Darwin,’’ by 
Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M. D., has just 
been issued by the Open Court Publishing 
Company. In his preface the author asserts 
that he has no intention of furnishing a ‘‘ sys- 
tem of ethical or religious thought, or the germ 
of a new religion.’’ His purpose is merely to 
give ‘‘a bird’s-eye view of a few of the influ- 
ences affecting human hope and humau happi- 
ness from the standpoint of that view and 
attitude towards the universe which is best ex- 
pressed by the term Darwinism.’’ He wishes 
to show that ‘‘this attitude possesses a broad 
and secure basis for courage and happiness in 
the present and hope for the future.’’ He 
thinks that instead of ‘‘ destroying or antago- 
nizing the religious instinct, the spirit of wor- 
ship, Darwinism broadens and quickens it.’’ 
And to a certain extent this book proves his 
contention. He exalts the joy of life—the 
beauty of natural conditions. It is wholesome 
doctrine that he preaches, untainted by senti- 
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mentality; and it is a stimulating thing to 
read a book now and then which accepts the 
facts of life without apology or regret. It is 
with a healthy joyous kind of optimism that 
Dr. Hutchinson writes of the value of pain and 
the beauty of death. And it isa very happy 
philosophy that can say, ‘‘ For every minor 
injury nature provides a remedy; for every 
hopeless one a narcotic.’’ But it is a material 
philosophy, nevertheless, which takes no 
thought of dreams and visions and vague 
imaginings. It is distinctly hedonistic, and 
the joy of life is of far more importance to it 
than the significance of sacrifice. 

A.C. McClurg and Company make a few 
announcements for the Fall, the most im- 
portant of which is a new book by Mrs. Lati- 
mer, who has written their series of nineteenth 
century histories. The present volume will 
be called ‘‘ A Revolutionary Scrap-Book,’’ a 
title which effectualiy conceals certain inti- 
mate personal records of the War of the Revo- 
lution. A part of the book is made up of the 
diary of an ancestor of the author’s, who was 
the friend of Talleyrand and of many of the 
most distinguished leaders of the time. For 
the same firm, Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold, 
who wrote ‘‘ Home Life of Great Authors,”’ 
which still sells well, has prepared a book to 
be called ‘‘ Personal Sketches of Recent 
Authors.’’ A new book for boys, by B. A. 
Dunn, will be entitled ‘‘ General Nelson’s 
Scout.”’ 

The pamphlet of naval ballads, by Wallace 
Rice and Barrett Eastman, arrived too late for 
description in my last letter, in spite of the 
fact that it was rushed through the presses in 
an incredibly short time. It was also rushed 
through the brains of its authors, but the 
hurry did not prevent them from doing some 
pretty good work. The little book, with its 
good nautical cover, seems like a lark,—as 
though it were undertaken and carried through 
in a pleasant spirit of gaiety. And that is 
not a bad ingredient for songs and ballads. It 
is carried too far, at times, and makes. some of 
the verses a huge joke, but on the whole, it is 
a salutary influence. The book is dedicated 
‘to the wider patriotism,’’ and supplemented 
by a few notes descriptive of some of the inci- 
dents which are glorified in the verses. 
Mr. Rice has caught more of the old ballad 
spirit than Mr. Eastman, but the latter writes 
the better verse. His ‘‘ How We Burned the 
Philadelphia,’ is a good stirring piece of 
work, and there are touches of real poetry in 
the more serious verse. ‘‘ Chiquita ’’ is pretty— 
too pretty, perhaps—but its appropriateness in 
the present collection is not quite apparent. 
‘* Brothers of One Blood,’’ is a much better 
thing than the poem on the same theme in the 
current McClure’s. ‘‘The Baptism of the 
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Flag,’’ and ‘‘ Joy Enough,”’ are capital each 
in its way, and the latter has a common-sense 
philosophy which is not uninspiring : 
‘* Into the caverns of the sea 

Shall all at last descend, 


Who now press forward gallantly 
Unrecking of the end. 


* * * * * * 
It matters nothing, if, to-day, 
Beneath the splendid sun, 


We hold to the appointed way, 
Doing what must be done. 


Reward ? What would you? Have not we 
The waves beneath us bent? 

The winds about us flowing free? 
Above—the firmament? ”’ 


Mr. Rice confines himself more exclusively 
to the narrative form, though the opening 
poem, which has a decided swing to it, is not 
of that order. Some of the brave deeds of 
American sailors are thus commemorated, but 
he is at his best in the rollicking verses in 
which he naturalizes Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
Walter Raleigh and some others as ‘‘ The First 
American Sailors.”’ 

As a supplement to this stirring volume, 
Mr. Roswell Field, in his column of ‘‘ Lights 
and Shadows,’’ in the /os¢, describes the col- 
lection of up-to-date ballads which the eminent 
poets, Mr. Pegasus Shelley and Mr. Tingle- 
rein, are about to publish. He quotes at 
length from this valuable volume, which, the 
authors hope, may be accepted as a text book 
in the public schools, and will eventually take 
the place in literature of Lockhart’s ‘‘ Ancient 
Spanish Ballads,’’ and Southey’s ‘‘ Chronicle 
of the Cid.’’ The most thrilling of the verses 
quoted, I take the liberty of reprinting asa 
sample of the joys to come when the poems 
are printed. It is the concluding stanza of 
the ballad called ‘‘ A Sabbath at Manila.”’ 


‘* Then glory to Montpelier’s son, 
And may his days be long ; 
And glory to the work he done ; 
And may it live in song. 
His motto was to do or die, 
Despite the forts and mines ; 
He did—not died—and that is why 
The ghost of Philip pines.”’ 
Escondido. 


=Dr. Douglas Hyde, the editor of ‘‘ Love 
Songs of Connacht,’’ and author of ‘‘ Beside 
the Fire,’’ and other works, has written a his- 
tory of literary Ireland, which Mr. Unwin is 
to publish in October. A literary history of 
France is also being prepared by Mr. Unwin. 
In this case the author is M. Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére, editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
whose work has been translated into English 

by Mr. Ralph Derechef. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 












Harper's continues Stephen Bonsal’s articles 
on Siberia, this one disproving the evil repu- 
tation of the Russian Convict System. ‘‘ Under 
the Spell of the Grand Cajion,’’ by T. Mitchell 
Prudden, is an account of life and adventure 
in Arizona, illustrated, including colored 
frontispiece. George W. Smalley writes a 
reminiscent article about Gladstone, the first 
of a series, and ‘‘If the Queen had Abdi- 
cated,’’ is an appreciative account of the 
Prince of Wales. Besides the conclusion of 
‘* Roden’s Corner,’’ there are five illustrated 
short stories, by eminent authors. 
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Fac-simile of cover of Scribner's Magazine for August. 


The cover of Scribner’s is the second of four 
prize covers to be issued during 1898. It is 
executed in ten colors and gold. Among the 
fiction pieces are Kenneth Graham’s ‘‘ A Saga 
of the Seas,’’ illustrated by Clifford Carleton, 
and a newspaper story by E. A. Wolcott, 
entitled ‘‘ Gormley’s Scoop.’’ Richard Hard- 
ing Davis continues his articles on the war; 
this contribution is entitled ‘‘ The Army at 
Tampa.’’ The first of John R. Spear’s promised 
articles on ‘‘ The Naval Side of the War,’’ 
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appears in this number. Captain A. T. Mahan 
contributes the second of his papers on ‘‘ John 
Paul Jones in the American Revolution,’’ 
describing the fight between the ‘‘ Bonhomme 
Richard ’’ and ‘‘ Serapis’’ from an expert point 
of view. ‘‘ The Affair of the Winslow,’’ ‘‘A 
Fighting Bug’’ and ‘‘ First Encampment on 
Cuban Soil,’’ add to the interest of this number. 


A romance of Spanish-America in The 
Century, entitled ‘‘ Sangre de Cristo,’’ is a 
contribution by Mary Bradford Crowninshield. 
Frederick A. Ober contributes a paper on 
‘‘The Island of Porto Rico,’’ in which he 
describes the characteristics of the land and 
people, and Osgood Welsh, ‘‘ Cuba as Seen 
from the Inside.’’ ‘‘ Facts About the Philip- 
pines,’’ tells of the possibilities of the islands 
and their undeveloped resources. ‘‘ Life in 
Manila ’’ is described by Wallace Cumming. 
The number is rich in illustration. 


An illustrated article dealing with the organ- 
ization of the United States Treasury, by 
Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, 
leads in the Cosmopolitan. ‘‘ Francis Joseph— 
the Beloved Monarch’’ of Austria-Hungary 
is the subject of an article contributed by 
Charles Frank Dewey. Of fiction there is 
‘¢‘ A War-Time Dress,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins, 
‘““A Romance of the Klondike,’’ by Clarence 
Pullen, ‘‘At the Appetite Cure,’’ by Mark 
Twain, and ‘‘ Richard Le Gallienne as a 
Literary Man,’’ is a contribution of Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 


McClure’s opens with a story by Rudyard 
Kipling, entitled, ‘‘In Ambush.’’ It containd 
a poem written by Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
entitled ‘‘ Holy Communion,’’ here publishes 
for the first time. A paper by Major-General 
Nelson A. Miles, entitled ‘‘ Military Europe,’’ 
gives his observations and experiences at the 
autumn maneuvers in Russia, Germany and 
France. William Allen White contributes 
another of his Boyville stories, this one, 
‘* While the Evil Days Come Not,’’ and Lieu- 
tenant Andrew S. Rowan tells the story of his 
secret mission to the Cuban leaders in ‘‘ My 
Ride Across Cuba.’’ 


Outing’s list of contributions is varied 
enough to contain something of interest to all 
who find pleasure in summer outings. A 
partial list follows: ‘‘ How to Get Out of 
Trouble in Golf,’’ ‘‘Shore-Bird Shooting,’’ 
‘*Up to the Catskills Awheel,’’ ‘‘ A Summer 
with the Tennis Experts,’ ‘‘ Salmon Fishing 
in Newfoundland,’’ ‘‘Camping in Comfort,’’ 
besides the usual editorials and records. 


Of paramount importance in the Avena are 
two articles, one dealing with ‘‘ The United 
States and the Concert of Europe,’’ by John 
Clark Ridpath, with portrait, the other ‘‘ The 
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Proposed Federation of the Anglo-Saxon 
Nations,’’ by B. O. Flower. Other features 
are: ‘‘ The Criminal Responsibility of the 
Insane,’’ by F. E. Daniel ; ‘‘ Japanese Home- 
Life as Contrasted with American,’’ by Chujiro 
Kochi ; and ‘‘ The American Girl; Her Faults 
and Her Virtues,’’ by Mrs. Rhodes Campbell. 


‘“The Spanish Spy,’’ a complete short story 
of the Spanish-American War, is by John P. 
Ritter, and opens 7he Argosy. ‘‘ By Weyler’s 
Order,’’ by F. Van Rensselaer Dey, is a story 
of the fifteenth of February and its infamous 
deed. There are seven serials now running, 
including one by Oliver Optic, entitled ‘‘ The 
Hermit’s Secret,’’ and one by Max Pember- 
ton, ‘‘ The Phantom Army.”’ 
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The frontispieces, ‘‘ A Flirtation,’’ and a por- 
trait of Major-General Miles in Frank Leslies’ 
Popular Monthly, are particularly appropriate. 
There is a description of the ‘‘ United States 
Army,’’ by Frederick Stone Daniel, illus- 
trated, followed by an article on ‘‘ Don 
Carlos,’’ by Blanca de Freyre Tibbits. ‘‘ The 
Jews ’’ is the subject of the Religious Denomi- 
nations series, and ‘‘ Kansas City’’ of the 
American Cities series. ‘‘ Breaking Through 
the Lines’’ is by F. Hinton. 


Demorest’s is attractive from a pictorial 
standpoint, carrying on its cover the graceful 


figure of a maiden surrounded with blossoms. 
The first page pictures the conditions under 
which our soldiers write home from the front. 
Everett T. Tomlinson writes about ‘‘ New 
York Women in the Revolution,’’ and Lafay- 
ette I. Parks about a colony in New Mexico 
where children are reared in a novel fashion. 
There are the usual fashion notes and sugges- 
tions for summer sports. 


The scene of ‘‘ The Last Rebel,’’ by Joseph 
A. Altsheler, Lippincott’s complete novel, is 
laid in the wilderness of eastern Kentucky, at 
Fort Defiance, the last stronghold of a band 
of upholders of the Confederate States of 
America. The writer relates the story of his 
capture, but has a romantic release. ‘‘In 
Ohio a Hundred Years Ago,’’ is contributed 
by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer; ‘‘ Signaling 
in War-Time,’’ by George J. Varney; and 
‘* Privateers,’’ by George Ethelbert Walsh. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


‘‘“The Vitals of a Battleship,’’ by Richard 
Lee Fearn, leads in 7he Chautauquan. It is 
attractively illustrated. Prominent features are 
‘* Reminiscences of General Sherman,” by 
Edward S. Ellis; ‘‘ The Science of Popula- 
tion,’’ by Carlo F. Ferraris; ‘‘ Women in the 
Ministry,’’ by the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw ; 
‘*Bird Songs of Early Summer,’’ by F. Schuy- 
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ler Mathews, and ‘‘ Overhead Tramways,”’ by ’ 
Henry Wysham Lanier. 


The Critic has ceased to be published 
weekly ; in future it will appear as a monthly 
magazine. The first number will contain the 
eleventh in the new series of Authors at 
Home, the subject being Mrs. Margaret 
Deland. An ideal author’s home is revealed 
in this article, and the photograph of the 
library in Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, shows 
that the pen-picture has not exaggerated the 
charms of the novelist’s house in town. A 
portrait of Mrs. Deland and a reproduction of 
one of the pages of her book of poems, ‘‘ The 
Old Garden,’’ with Walter Crane’s decorative 
drawing for it, further illustrate Miss Purdy’s 
paper. 

FAMILY. 

‘‘A Summer Day’”’ is depicted on the cover 
of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal in three stages, 
showing the American girl at morning, noon 
and night. This is the Midsummer story 
number, with nine stories. Among the con- 
tributors are Julian Hawthorne, John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Julia Magruder, whose serial 
reaches an end, and Bettina Welch. A tale 
of witchcraft days in verse, entitled ‘‘ A Girl 
of Salem,’ opens the number. It is written 
by Virginia Woodward Claud. 


Table Talk opens with an interesting article 
on ‘‘ Wayside Wanderings and Wedgewood 
Study,’’ by Martha Bockée Flint, that will 
interest most women ; ‘‘ Let Fall the Curtains,”’ 
by Virginia Lyndall Dunbar, who is widely 
known to the reading public. The article is 
of practical help to the housewife. Among 
others are the ‘‘ Olympic Banquet,’’ ‘‘ Peach 
Dainties,’’ ‘‘Home Laundry,’’ besides its 
other regular practical departments. 


JUVENILE. 


FHlarper’s Round Table opens with a sea story 
by James Barnes, entitled ‘‘ The Blockader.”’ 
Other stories of the number are, ‘‘ An Army 
Tomboy,’’ the third prize winner of the short- 
story competition, by Mary G. Bonesteel ; ‘‘ An 
Overrated Pirate,’’ by Rowan Stevens; ‘‘ The 
First Glimpse of a Continent,’’ by Owen Hall; 
and ‘‘The Rat and the Oyster,’’ a poem by 
Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


='‘‘ Questions and Answers in the Theory 
and Practice of Military Topography,’’ by 
Major J. H. Bowhill, is the title of a book 
which will be published immediately by The 
Macmillan Company. This timely work is 
accompanied by a folio of sixteen plates and 
eighteen diagrams to be used by the student 
as separate working plans. 
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Boston list of best selling books, and stands 
well up in most of the lists of the month, but 
a half-dozen bits of fiction are practically equal 
in the race for favor. The book of the year 
has not been singled out as yet—may not have 
appeared. Public favor is a fickle something. 
At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 
‘‘Rupert of Hentzau,’’ by Anthony Hope. 
‘*Penelope’s Progress,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
‘* The King’s Jackal,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 
‘The Pride of Jennico,’’ by Agnes and Egerton 


Castle. 

‘“‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,’’ by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. re 

‘Caleb West, Master Diver,’’ by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 


‘* The Terror,”’ by Felix Gras. 

‘* Kronstadt,’’? by Max Pemberton. 

‘* Silence and Other Stories,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins. 

‘* Evelyn Innes,’’ by George Moore. 

‘* Collections and Recollections,’’ by One Who Has 
Kept a Diary. 

At Wanamaker’s, New York: 

‘*Rupert of Hentzau,’’ by Anthony Hope. 

‘‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,’’ by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 

‘* Penelope’s Progress,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“‘Caleb West, Master Diver,’’ by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

‘“‘The Pride of Jennico,’’ by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. 

‘* Silence and Other Stories,’ by Mary E. Wilkins. 

‘‘The Gadfly,’’ by E. L. Voynich. 

‘¢ The Forest Lovers,’’ by Maurice Hewlett. 

‘* Nature for Its Own Sake,’’ by J. E. Van Dyke. 

‘‘The Eugene Field I Knew,”’ by Francis Wilson. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, Phila- 


delphia : : 

‘“‘The Pride of Jennico,’’ by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. 

‘‘The King’s Henchman,’’ by William Henry 
Johnson. 


‘* For Love of Country,’’ by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

‘‘ The Jessamy Bride,’ by F. Frankfort Moore. 

‘Caleb West, Master Diver,’’ by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

‘*The Standard Bearer,’’ by S. R. Crockett. 

At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 

‘*The King’s Henchinan,”’ by William Henry John- 
son. 

‘* The King’s Jackal,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 
‘* Hassan, A Fellah,’’ by Henry Gillman. 
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‘* Northward Over the ‘Great Ice,’ ’’ by Robert 
Peary. ; 
‘* The Forest Lovers,’’ by Maurice Hewlett. 

‘* The Duenna of a Genius,’”’ by M. E. Francis. 

At W. B. Clarke and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 

‘““Helbeck of Bannisdale,’’ by 
Ward. 

‘*Penelope’s Progress,’? by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

‘*Caleb West, Master Diver,’’ by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

‘“*The Pride of Jennico,’’ by Agnes and Egerton j 
Castle. 

‘*The Duenna of a Genius,’’ by M. E. Francis. 

‘* The King’s Jackal,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 

At DeWolffe, Fiske and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 

‘*The King’s Jackal,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 

‘‘ The Standard Bearer,’’ by S. R. Crockett. 

‘‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,’?’ by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 

‘*A Man at Arms,’’ by Clinton Scollard. 

‘‘Hugh Wynne Free Quaker,”’ by S. Weir Mitchell. 

‘*A Continental Dragoon,’’ by Robert Neilson 
Stephens. 















Mrs. Humphry 


















=Messrs. A. Constable and Company have { 
arranged to publish a library edition of the } 
novels of Henry Fielding in twelve demy ' 
octavo volumes. It will be strictly limited in 
number, and the volumes will be printed on 
English hand-made paper by Messrs. Whit- i 
tingham, of the Chiswick Press. Mr. Edmund u 
Gosse has consented to write an introductory 
essay, and no pains will be spared to secure a 
scholarly and accurate text. The first two 
volumes will be issued as early as possible in 
September, and will be published simulta- 
neously by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
in New York. London Atheneum. 













Man and Nature. 
Awful she stood, with fiery splendors crowned ; 

He bowed his head and hushed his voice for fear, 
Covered his eyes, and trembling drew anear, 
And laid his few poor gifts upon the ground. i 

He never knew if grace his offerings found, 
He never once might read her meaning clear ; 
He fabled soothing words to please his ear, 
And when she spoke he shuddered at the sound. 









At last he lifted up his head, and bent 
A calm, keen gaze upon her ; and she smiled, 
And all her secrets told at his command, 
And worked his will with forces never spent, 
And let him curb her mad caprice, and mild 
Obeyed the lightest waving of his hand. 
From ‘‘ Persephone and Other Poems,”’ 
By Charles Camp Tarelii. 
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Mr. George Russell’s Diary. 


Collections and Recollections, By one who has kept a 
Diary. With frontispiece. 374 pp. S8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.05. 

It isan open secret that the author of this 

volume of amusing go:sip is Mr. George W. 

E. Russell, well-known to the world at large 

as a Liberal politician and a rather sharp con- 

troversialist, and to a more limited circle as a 

raconteur, possessed of a remarkable memory 

and a considerable sense of humor. His 

‘* Collections and Recollections,’’ were writ- 

ten last year for the Manchester Guardian, at 

the suggestion of the late Mr. James Payn, to 
whose memory they are dedicated. 

The reader, will find in these chapters a vast 
number of amusing stories, and a number of 
judgments upon politicians and authors of 
the present and the last generation with 
which he may not always agree, but of 
which he will be forced to admire the shrewd- 
ness. The author writes as one in touch 
with many worlds, the political, the clerical, 
the aristocratic, and, to a certain extent, 
the literary. He has known many famous 
men, though he does not seem to have 
traveled; he has read a multitude of books, 
and has retained in his memory or in his diary 
a large portion of their contents. Like a good 
Liberal, he has a vast admiration for Mr. 
Gladstone, but as a professed wit and talker 
he has, except on the moral and political side, 
an almost equal admiration for Lord Beacons- 
field. As he has shown on more than one 
occasion, on the platform or in magazines, he 
is not invariably kind to the Dukes of Bed- 
ford, but he speaks with deference and affec- 
tion of the late Lord John Russell, with 
regard to whom he has much that is really 
interesting to say. ‘The late Lord Houghton 
is another of his principal figures, and that 
interesting personality, who could hardly carry 
the weight of a two-volume life, makes a very 
pleasant cabinet picture in the diarist’s hands. 
He is happy, too, in many of his stories of 
the clergy, Roman and Anglican, though we 
think that his personal sketches of living 
members of the Westminster Chapter, for in- 
stance, are rather too much in the vein of the 
modern society newspaper. Another inter- 
esting feature of the book is the collection of 
extracts from unpublished diaries of old date, 
especially that of Lord Robert Seymour about 
1788—extracts which lead one to wish that 
the whole diary could be given to the world. 

As with all books of ‘‘ana,’’ as they used 
to be called, the reviewer’s difficulty in treat- 
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ing these miscellaneous ‘‘collections and 
recollections ’’ is to choose any section that is 
better or worse than the others. But we may 
certainly commend such a story as that which 
Mr. Russell tells of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech 
in English at tke Berlin Congress, a story 
which he evidently had at first hand from his 
relative, the late Lord Odo Russell, at that 
time British Ambassador at Berlin. It was 
generally known at the time that the Prime 
Minister had thought of speaking in French, 
and that he ultimately spoke in English, but, 
so far as we know, the reasons of the change 
have not been public property till now. Here 
is Mr. Russell’s account, appropriately in- 
cluded in his chapter on ‘‘ Flatterers and 
Bores,’’ as an instance of the judicious appli- 
cation of flattery to one who was himself 


proficient in the art: 

In the course of the evening one of his private 
secretaries came to Lord Odo Russell and said, ‘‘Lord 
Odo, we are in a frightful mess, and we can only turn 
to you to help us out of it. The old chief has deter- 
mined to open the proceedings of the Congress in 
French. He has written out the devil’s own long 
speech in French and learnt it by heart, and is going 
to fire it off at the Congress to-morrow. We shall be 
the laughing stock of Europe. He _ pronounces 
épicier as if it rhymed with overseer, and all his pro- 
nunciation is to match. It isas muchas our places 
are worth to tell himso; can you help us?’’ Lord 
Odo listened with amused seal humor to this tale of 
woe, and then replied, ‘‘It is a very delicate mission 
that you ask me to undertake, but then I am fond of 
delicate missions. I will see what Icando.’’ And 
so he repaired to the state bedroom, where our vener- 
able Plenipotentiary was beginning those very elabo- 
rate processes of the toilette with which he prepared 
for the couch. ‘‘ My dear Lord,’’ began Lord Odo, 
‘a dreadful rumor has reached us.’’ ‘‘ Indeed! 
Pray, what is it?’’ ‘‘ We have heard that you intend 
to open the proceedings to-morrow in French.’ 
‘Well, Lord Odo, what of that?’’ ‘‘ Why, of course, 
we all know that there is no one in Europe more 
competent to do so than yourself, but then, after all, 
to makea French speech is a commonplace accom- 
plishment. There will be at least half a dozen men 
at the Congress who could do it almost, if not quite, 
as well as yourself. But, on the other hand, who but 
you can make an English speech? All these Pleni- 
potentiaries have come from the various Courts of 
Europe expecting the greatest intellectual treat of 
their lives in hearing English spoken by its greatest 
living master. The question for you, my dear Lord, 
is—Will you disappoint them?’ Lord Beaconsfield 
put his glass in his eye, fixed his gaze on Lord Odo, 
aud then said, ‘‘ There is much force in what you say. 
I will consider the point.’’ And next day he opened 
the proceedings in English. Now the psychological 
conundrum is this—Did he swallow the flattery, and 
honestly believe that the object of Lord Odo’s appeal 
was to have the pleasure of hearing him speak Eng- 
lish? Or did he see through the maneuver, and 
recognize a polite intimation that a French speech 
from him would throw an air of comedy over all the 
proceedings of the Congress, and perhaps kill it with 
ridicule? The problem is well fitted to be made the 
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subject of a prize essay ; but personally we incline to 
believe that he saw through the maneuver and acted 
on the hint. If this be the true reading of the case, 
the answer to the opening question js that the flat- 
terer cannot be flattered. 







London Times. 








Rupert of Hentzau. 


From the Memoirs of Fritz von Tarlenheim. Sequel 
to ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ By Anthony Hope. 
With eight full-page illustrations by Charles Dana 
Gibson. 386 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

There is one little point of differ- 

ence between ‘‘ The Prisoner of 

Zenda’’ and its sequel which the 

reader forgets with willingness, or 

regrets profoundly, according as 
his interest in the mere plot and 
dramatic action of the later story 
rises or falls. It is the difference 
between an utterly fresh and buoy- 
ant inspiration, and one which is 

still romantic, still potent, but a 

little worn and even a little con- 

ventionalized. ‘‘ The Prisoner of 

Zenda’’ took the town by storm, 

not because it was a great novel— 

for it is, of course, nothing of the 
sort—but because the tale was 
romantic and was told with inimi- 
table spirit. It had the rosy colors 
of youth flung all about it. It 
could not be read twice. Its en- 
chantment could not last long 
enough. But while the spell lasted 
it was imperious, and we envy 
every reader who has still to read 
the book for the first time. To 
read ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau ’’ for the 
first time is no such exciting expe- 
rience. It is, indeed, pleasant, but 
it touches the imagination in a more 
familiar way. The plot is ingen- 
iously fabricated, and, from time 
to time, the issues hanging upon its 
development are not only thrilling 
in themselves, but are treated with 
such art that one forgets the charm 
with which Mr. Hope once en- 
chained his reader, and is content 
with just the brilliant melodrama 
and pretty sentiment of the story 
as it is written. But when one 
remembers the old charm one is thrown back 
too exclusively upon the melodrama and the 
pretty sentiment, and one delights in them 
more temperately. ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau’”’ 
seems a well-conceived and well-written book, 
rather than the fruit of a brilliant inspiration. 

This much admitted, let us lay stress upon 
what is best in the work. It is admirably held 
together. Mr. Hope has lost none of his skill 
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in the writing of lively conversation, and if the 
ingenuity with which he has planned his nar- 
rative is aelittle too obvious, at least he carries 
out the plan smoothly and effectively. There 
are no creakings. Everything moves swiftly 
and naturally to the climax, upon which, we 
may add, Mr. Hope has wreaked himself with 
a tact that is perhaps the best thing in the 
book, the thing most worthy of the author of 
‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ The book as a 
whole, in fact, with the single point of differ- 
ence which we have noticed, is worthy of that 


“GOD SAVE THE KING!’’—Page 331 


From “ Rupert of Hentzau.” 


author. It may not be flooded with the same 
golden, romantic light. Nevertheless, it is 
absorbing, and especially is it an excellent 
sequel, which is more than can be said of most 
books of the sort. N. Y. Tribune. 





=‘‘ Parson Kelly,’’ by Andrew Lang, will 
be published in the early Autumn by Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 
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A History of the Art of War. 


The Middle Ages from the Fourth to the Fourteenth 
Century. By Charles Oman, M. A., F.S. A. With 
maps, plans, and illustrations. 667 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.57. 

This is a work requiring an immense amount 
of research, as well as technical qualifications 
of a superior order. The volume now before 
us is the only installment of the book thus far 
published, but it is intended to form the second 
of a series of four volumes, in which the author 
purposes to give a general sketch of the his- 
tory of the military art from Greek and Roman 
times down to the battle of Waterloo. The 
present volume, which covers the period from 
the downfall of the Roman empire in the West 
to the close of the fourteenth century, should 
logically have included chapters dealing 
respectively with the invention of gunpow- 
der and firearms and with the rise of the Swiss 
and Ottoman Turks to military importance. 
The exigencies of space, however, have com- 
pelled the author to relegate these topics to 
the opening chapters of his third volume; 
even the subjects here discussed have required 
six hundred and fifty pages for succinct expo- 
sition. The period of about a thousand years, 
which is here reviewed, may be said to have 
begun with the disappearance of the Roman 
foot soldiers, and to have ended with the vic- 
torious reappearance of infantry in the person 
of the English archer armed with the long 
bow. 

It was in A. D. 378, at the battle of Adrian- 
ople, the most crushing defeat suffered by a 
Roman army since Canne, that the first great 
victory was won by heavy cavalry, which now 
showed its ability to supplant the heavy infan- 
try of Rome as the ruling power of war. Dur- 
ing their sojourn on the steppes of South 
Russia, the Goths, first of all Teutonic races, 
had come to place their main reliance on their 
horsemen and to consider it more honorable 
to fight on horseback than on foot. Driven 
against their will into conflict with the empire, 
whose protection they had originally sought 
against the oncoming Huns, they found them- 
selves face to face with the army that had so 
long held the barbarian world in check. The 
first fighting was inconclusive, but when the 
test came in 378 the Goth found, perhaps to 
his own surprise, that his stout lance and his 
good steed would carry him through the ser- 
ried ranks of the imperial infantry. 


Six years after Adrianople there were 
already 40,000 Gothic and other Teutonic 
horsemen serving under their own chiefs in 
the Roman Army of the East. Moreover, the 
cavalry arm began to be no less predominant 
in the West after the battle of the Frigidus, in 
392, when the legions of the Western Empire 
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were beaten after a desperate struggle, the 
chief part in their defeat having been taken by 
the 20,000 Gothic horsemen who formed the 
backbone of the host of Theodosius. The 
battle, decisive for civilization, which was 
fought against the Huns on the plain of 
Chalons, was pre€minently a cavalry engage- 
ment. The victory was won by sheer hard 
fighting from the saddle, the Huns being rid- 
den down by Theodoric’s heavier Visigothic 
horsemen. The triumphant hosts of Justinian, 
which in the sixth century reconquered for 
the empire Italy, Africa, and southern Spain, 
were composed in about equal proportions of 
foreign auxiliaries serving under their own 
chiefs (Foederati) and of regular native troops. 
Both among the Foederati and the native corps 
the cavalry were by far the more important 
arm. It should, however, be observed that 
while the Goths, Gepidz, Heruli, and Lom- 
bards were horsemen, the custom of fighting 
on foot was retained throughout the Mero- 
vingian epoch by the Franks who overran 
northern Gaul, and was kept by the Anglo- 
Saxon conquerors of Britain up to the battle 
of Hastings. The great victory won by 
Charles Martel at Poictiers in 723 was 
achieved by the purely defensive tactics of the 
infantry square, against which the fanatical 
Arab horemen dashed themselves in vain. On 
the other hand, the preceding battle between 
the Arabs and the Visigoths, that of the 
Guadalete, had been fought on horseback. 
The battle which, next to Poictiers, may be 
deemed the most momentous, was that of the 
Lechfeld, in 955, when Otto the Great turned 
back the heathen Magyars. This was a fight 
between heavy cavalry and light horse. The 
last struggles of infantry against mounted 
soldiers were the battle of Hastings (1066) 
and Dyrrhachium (1081). At Hastings 
Harold was beaten by a combination of horse- 
men and bowmen. At the less known battle 
of Dyrrhachium another body of English axe- 
men, composing the famous Varangian Guard 
of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, disputed 
the victory against the Norman lancers and 
bowmen in the service of Robert Guiscard. 
Not a Varangian escaped; such was the fate 
of the last important attempt made by infantry 
to face the feudal array of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Well nigh three centuries were to 
elapse before real foot soldiery, unaided by the 
cavalry arm, made another serious attempt to 
stand up against the mailed horsemen. 

In the section of this volume devoted to the 
Byzantines the author takes issue sharply with 
Gibbon, and attributes the utmost importance 
to the part taken by the Eastern Roman empire 


in the defence of Christendom. ‘‘ The vices of 
Byzantine armies,’’ says Gibbon, ‘‘ were in- 
herent, their victories accidental.’’ So far is 
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this sweeping condemnation from the truth, 
that, in Mr. Oman’s opinion, it would be more 
correct to call their defeats accidental, their 
successes normal. Bad generalship, insufficient 
numbers, the 
unforeseen 
chances of 
war, but not 
the worthless- 
ness of the 
troops, were 
the usual 
sources of 
disaster in the 
campaigns of 
the Eastern 
Emperors. 
The causes of 
the efficiency 
of the Byzan- 
tine armies 
are not hard 
to discover. 
In courage 
they were 
equal to their 
enemies; in 
discipline, or- 
ganization 
and armament 
far superior. YOUNG FOXES, 
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The Story of a Play. 
A Novel. By W. D. Howells, author of ‘‘ An Open- 
Eyed Conspiracy,’”’ etc. 312 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 





Above all a Painted by F. Schuyler Mathews from a photograph by W. Lyman Underwood. 


they posses- Copyright, 1898, by D. Appleton and Company 


sed not only 

the traditions of Roman strategy, but a com- 
plete system of tactics carefully elaborated to 
suit the requirements of the age. For cen- 
turies war continued to be studied as an art 
in the East, while in the West it remained 
merely a matter of hard fighting. The young 
Frankish noble deemed his military education 
complete when he could sit his charger firmly 
and handle lance and shield with skill. The 
Byzantine patrician, while no less experienced 
in arms, added theoretical to empiric knowl- 
edge by the study of the works of Maurice and 
of Leo, together with those of other authors 
whose books survive in name alone. The results 
of the opposite views taken of the military 
art by the two divisions of Europe were what 
might have been expected. The men of 
the West, though they regarded war as the 
most important occupation of life, invariably 
found themselves at a loss when opposed 
by an enemy with whose tactics they were 
unacquainted. The Generals of the East, 
on the other hand, made it their boast that 
they knew how to face and conquer Slav or 
Turk, Frank or Saracen, by employing in each 
case the tactical means best adapted to meet 


their opponents’ method of warfare. 
N.Y. Sun. 


From “‘ Familiar Life in Field and Forest.” 


Mr. Howells is almost the first writer of fiction 
to put theatrical people into a story in a per- 
fectly natural, untheatrical manner. The lead- 
ing man, the leading lady and the manager 
have the unmistakable marks of their profes- 
sion upon them, but in addition they are very 
modern Americans, who have plenty of the 
traits of ordinary human beings. The saving 
grace with Mr. Howells is always his exquisite 
sense of humor. When he is tempted to 
preach or moralize to the destruction of his 
story, his sense of humor steps in with a gentle 
bit of sarcasm to remind him that we are all 
very human, and it isn’t worth while to be too 
indignant with the inevitable. 

In this ‘‘Story of a Play’’ he has com- 
bined the light touch of his comedies with the 
more elaborate character-drawing of his serious 
novels. The result is a charming modern 
novel with the fresh grace of youth about it, 
and the deft craftsmanship of maturity. 

Droch in Life. 





=E. P. Dutton and Company will publish 
in September an historical story by May Hal- 
sey Miller, entitled ‘‘ Raoul Iron Hand: A 

Tale of the Fourteenth Century.’’ 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Familiar Life in Field and Forest. 

The Animals, Birds, Frogs, and Salamanders. By F. 
Schuyler Mathews, author of ‘‘ Familiar Flowers 
of Field and Garden,’’ etc. With numerous 
illustrations by the author, and photographs from 
nature by W. Lyman Underwood. 284 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

A very pleasant record of a naturalist’s ram- 

bles, in which he picked upa store of valu- 

able and interesting facts concerning wild 
creatures—‘‘ animals, birds, frogs, and sala- 
manders,’’ as the title-page puts it. Mr. 

Mathews is an enthusiast of the kind that 

every lover of the outdoor life will approve. 

The chapters are: ‘* Early Voices of Spring ;’’ 

‘*The Croakers;’’ ‘‘Songless Batracians ;’’ 

‘‘Our Ancient Enemy, the Ophidian ;’’ ‘‘ Ac- 

complished Vocalists ;’’ ‘‘ Strange Creatures 

with Strange Voices ;’’ ‘‘ Furry Friends with 

Fine Skins ;’’ ‘‘ Fur-Clad Fighters ;’’ ‘‘ Two 

Famous Swimmers ;’’ ‘‘ That Famous Essence 

Peddler ;’’ ‘‘ The King of the Wilderness ;’’ 

‘‘ A Mischievous Neighbor ;’’ ‘‘ The Farmer’s 

Sly Neighbor ;’’ ‘‘A Fleet-Footed Neighbor 

in the Woods ;’’ ‘‘A Semi-Annual Sleeper 

and a Nightly Prowler ;’’ ‘‘ Small Folk with 

Lively Feet.’’ Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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The Memoirs of Mr. Charles J. Yellowplush. 


The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond, Cox’s Diary, Etc. By William Make 
peace Thackeray. With illustrations by George 
Cruikshank, and a portrait of the author. The 
Biographical Edition. Volume III. 649 pp. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.32. 

In her introduction to the new volume of the 

Biographical Thackeray, which contains ‘‘ The 

Yellowplush Papers,’’ ‘‘ Major Gahagan,’’ 

‘‘The Great Hoggarty Diamond,’’ and others 


From “ The Memoirs of Charles J. Yellowplush.” 
Domestic Dreams. 


Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
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of the shorter works, Mrs. Ritchie quotes a 
number of extracts from a diary kept by her 
father in London in 1832, when he was read- 
ing law and seeing much of Maginn and the 
Tennysons, FitzGerald, and the Bullers. 
Later we are offered glimpses of Thackeray in 
Paris, when studying painting and leading a 
strikingly Trilbyesque life; and then in 1836 
comes his marriage, in 1837, the appearance 
of ‘‘ Yellowplush,’’ in Fraser’s Magazine, and 
in 1838, of ‘‘ Major Gahagan,’”’ in Colburn’s 
New Monthly Magazine. Mrs. Ritchie sug- 
gests that Thackeray had had to pay dearly for 
some of the knowledge which went to the 
making of the ‘‘ Yellowplush Papers.’’ Thus: 


‘* As a boy he had lost money at cards to some card- 
sharpers who scraped acquaintance with him. He 
has told us that they came and took lodgings opposite 
to his, on purpose to get hold of him. He never 
blinked at the truth, or spared himself; but neither 
did he blind himself as to the real characters of the 
people in question, when once he had discovered 
them. His villains became curious studies in human 
nature; he turned them over in his mind, and he 
caused Deuceace, Barry Lyndon, and Ikey Solomons, 
Esq., to pay back some of their ill-gotten spoils, in 
an involuntary but very legitimate fashion, when he 
put them into print and made them the heroes of 
those grim early histories.’’ 

Mrs. Ritchie writes thus of the pseudonym, 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, which Thackeray 
was then using : 

‘* We know that Haroun al Raschid used to like to 
wander about the streets of Bagdad in various dis- 
guises, and in the same way did the author of 
‘Vanity Fair’—although he was not a Calif—enjoy 
putting on his various dominos and characters. None 
of these are more familiar than that figure we all 
know so well, called Michael Angelo Titmarsh. No 
doubt my father first made this artist’s acquaintance 
at one of the studios in Paris. Very soon Mr. Tit- 
marsh’s criticisms began to appear in various papers 
and magazines. He visited the sa/ons as well as the 
exhibitions over here, he drew most of the Christmas 
books, and wrote them too. He had a varied career. 

One could almost write his life. For 
a time, as we know, he was an assistant 
master at Dr. Birch’sAcademy.. . . 
He was first cousin to Samuel Tit- 
marsh, of the great ‘ Hoggarty Dia- 
mond’; also he painted in water- 
colors. . . To the kingdom of 
heaven he assuredly belongs! kindly, 
humorous, delightful little friend; 
droll shadow behind which my father 
loved to shelter himself. In Mr. 
Barrie’s life of his mother he tells 
us how she wonders that he should 
always write as if he were some one 
not himself. Sensitive people are 
glad of a disguise, and of a familiar 
who will speak their thoughts for 
de 

And here is a letter from 
Thackeray to his wife in 1838, 
which strikes a deeper note, 


and is of touching beauty : 

‘“«, , . Here have we been two years 
married and not a single unhappy day. 
Oh, I do bless God for all this happi- 
ness which He has given me! It is so 
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great that Ialmost tremble for the future, except that 
I humbly hope (for what man is certain about his own 
weakness and wickedness) our love is strong enough 
to withstand any pressure from without, and as it is a 
gift greater than any fortune, is likewise one superior 
to poverty or sickness, or any other worldly evil with 
which Providence may visit us. Let us pray, as I 
trust there is no harm, that none of these may come 
upon us; as the best and wisest Man in the world 
prayed that He might not be led into temptation. 

. . 1 think happiness is as good as prayers, and I 
feel in my heart a kind of overflowing thanksgiving 
which is quite too great to describe in writing. This 
kind of happiness is like a fine picture, you only see 
a little bit of it when you are close to the canvas; go 
a little distance and then you see how beautiful it 1s. 
I don’t know that I shall have done much by coming 
away, except being so awfully glad to come back 
again.”’ 


London Academy. 


The King’s Jackal. 

By Richard Harding Davis. With illustrations by C. 

D. Gibson. 175 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 

99 cents. 
The plot is an exceedingly clever and original 
one, with a touch of grim humor woven into 
its concoction. The scene of the story is laid 
in Tangier, and the action covers but thirty-six 
hours. <A beautiful American heiress is the 
heroine, while a newspaper correspondent and 
the Prince Kalonay, ‘‘ The King’s Jackal,’’ 
would seem to dispute honors for hero. The 
story opens with little preface, but dives direct 
into the plot. The Prince Kalonay and a 
Dominican monk, Father Paul, have just re- 
turned from Messina, the land of the exiled 
King, where they have made a tour of the 
island, awakening the enthusiasm of the sub- 
jects and preparing the way for an expedition 
for restoring the King to his throne. The 
American heiress, devoutly religious, has, 
through the influence of Father Paul, contri- 
buted magnificently to the undertaking for the 
purpose of the re-establishment of the Church 
upon the island. But the King, who vastly 
prefers exile in Paris to a crown in a ‘‘ rocky 
island hung with fogs, and inhabited by dull 
merchants and fierce banditti,’’ to outwit these 
too loyal adherents and at the same time to 
obtain the wherewithal to continue his life of 
princely extravagance in this land of his exile, 
has despatched his mistress, the Countess Zara, 
ostensibly to obtain the support of the nobility 
of the island, but in reality to make a compact 
with the President of Messina to sell the secret 
of the expedition. This she does in her own 
name and that of the Prince Kalonay, the lat- 
ter being the King’s most loyal and ardent 
supporter. The development of this plot and 
counterplot is unfolded in Mr. Davis’ inimit- 
able and vivid style. Each character is 
depicted with an individuality all its own, and 
the story admits of many dramatic situations 
and thrilling scenes. MW. Y. Times and Review. 
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Mr. Tollemache’s Gladstone. 

Talks With Mr. Gladstone. By the Hon. Lionel A. 
Tollemache, author of ‘‘ Benjamin Jowett,’’ etc. 
With portrait. 223 pp. I2mo, 90cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 

Mr. Lionel Tollemache has studied his Bos- 

well to advantage. From notes of the ‘‘ Talks 

with Mr. Gladstone,’’ which he enjoyed be- 
tween 1856 and 1870, and again during the 
years 1891-96, he has made an interesting 
book that has the merit of bringing to light 
many of Mr. Gladstone’s opinions—especially 


‘*He swung the Crown Prince high upon his shoulder.” 


Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
From ‘‘ The King’s Jackal.’ 


on literary matters—which add not a little to 
our: impression of him. Lockhart was very 
scornful at the suggestion that he should 
‘* Boswellize’’ Scott and give any detailed 
record of his father-in-law’s familiar talk. 
But there is a great deal to be gathered from 
such talk, which helps us to realize what the 
great men of the past were like ; and it is only 
fair to Mr. Tollemache to say that he has set 
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forth his recollections with discretion as well 
as skill. Mr. Gladstone’s chief characteristic 
in conversation—his intense earnestness on 
every subject—was well hit off in the epi- 
grammatic remark made long ago by one 





“¢r ASKED THE GIRL WHAT IT ALL MEANT.’ ” 


L. C. Page and Company. From “ Bobbie McDuft.” 
of his friends, that he would ‘‘ talk about 
a piece of old china as if he were stand- 
ing before the judgment-seat of God.”’ 
Mr. Tollemache echoes this when he 
speaks of the peculiarly inelastic and stereo- 
typed earnestness of manner ‘‘ which made it 
hard sometimes to tell whether Mr. Gladstone 
was speaking on a grave or on a light topic,”’ 
and says that, although his talk was not 
rhetorical, it was emphatically the talk of an 
orator. However, it was nearly always ex- 
tremely interesting talk, and the conversations 
recorded here are very good reading. Books 
were often discussed, though scarcely with 
such zest as Mr. Gladstone showed in theolog- 
ical disputations. Among poets he seems to 
have ranked Tennyson very high indeed and 
could not understand why Matthew Arnold 
put Wordsworth so much above him. Far 
from sharing FitzGerald’s opinion of ‘‘In 
Memoriam ’’ as a fine example of mechanical 
verse-production, Mr. Gladstone admired it 
on the whole very much, though he found it 
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‘‘obscure in parts.’’ In Browning’s poems 
‘he was evidently not well up’’; of William 
Morris he seemed to know very little; Swin- 
burne he thought ‘‘ by far the greatest of our 
English poets,’’ though he was “‘ practically 
out of the running for the Laureateship.”’ 
Scott, his favorite story-teller, he went so far 
as to call the greatest delineator of human 
character after Homer and Shakespeare. Jane 
Austen was ‘‘ parochial’’ and could neither 
dive nor soar; George Eliot’s novels wanted 
harmony ; as for Mr. Meredith, Mr. Gladstone 
once began ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,’’ but 
‘* evidently stuck in it.’’ 

To turn from books to men, Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘‘quasi-admiration ’’ for Napoleon will surprise 
most people as it did Mr. Tollemache. His 
weakness for Charles I. (‘‘although ke was 
unfortunately such a liar’’) is less strange. 
Another to whom Mr. Gladstone applied this 
uncompromising epithet was Mr. Parnell, who 
‘‘had statesmanlike qualities,’’ and whom 
he found it easy to do business with until he 
discovered him to be ‘‘a consummate liar.”’ 
Many of these odzter dicta have a curiously apt 
bearing upon present events. For instance, he 
censured Palmerston for saying that, if the 
Danes were attacked by Prussia in the Schleswig- 
Holstein quarrel, they would not stand alone. 

T.— ‘‘ Of course, when he said that he thought that 
the cause of Denmark would be warmly supported by 
England.”’ 

G.—‘‘ He had no business to think. There was a 
Eton master, named Heath who had an odd sort of 
dry humor. When he was going to send a boy up to 
be flogged, and the boy began to make excuses, say- 
ing ‘I thought so-and-so,’ he used to say, ‘No boy 
has any business to think until he gets to the upper 
division.’ And so Palmerston had no business to 
think until he had learnt what the country was pre- 
pared to do.”’ 


It is interesting to note, too, that Mr. Glad- 
stone thought Lord Salisbury had broken too 
much with tradition in being at once Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary. Speaking in 
1896 of the future, Mr.Gladstone confessed 
that he could not guess what was coming. 
The things to be afraid of seemed to him to 
be, far more than democracy or science, the 
love of money and ‘‘ the growth of that 
dreadful military spirit.’’ To conclude with, 
here is something for Mr. Gladstone’s biog- 
rapher to consider well. He gave high praise 
not only to Froude’s ‘‘ Carlyle’’ but to Mr. Pur- 
cell’s ‘‘ Life of Manning,’’ and declared ‘‘ the 
worst of nearly all biographies is that they 
contain hardly anything but praise.’’ 

London Times. 





=Messrs. Moran, Aberdeen, announce for 
early publication ‘‘ Blue and White,’’ by 
Edith M. Power. It is a tale of Brittany in 
1795. London Publishers’ Circular. 
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Bobbie McDuff. 


By Clinton Ross, author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Coat,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 258 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Bobbie turns out to be a Russian prince, who, 
having failed as a stock broker in New York, 
becomes a tramp in France and a groom in 
Paris ; falls in love with an English countess ; 
is abducted by his wicked cousin, who is a 
Russian prince also, escapes, finds his coun- 
tess, woos her successfully, establishes his 
family position, rescues his countess from an 
Italian castle, she having been abducted by the 
remorseless and villainous cousin, makes the 
the villian marry the girl he has wronged, and 
carries his countess off in triumph to his 
Muscovitish estates. The story has plenty of 
invention in it, is briskly told, and would be 
funny in places if the writer had only de- 
veloped some of his accidental lapses into 
absurdity. Philadelphia Times. 


Tales of New England. 


Silence and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins, author 
of ‘‘Jerome, A Poor Man,”’ etc. With illustra- 
tions. 280 pp. I2mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


There is a quaintness about the stories in Miss 
Wilkins’ new volume which lures the imagi- 
nation away into old New England and fills it 
with a sense of pale Puritan maidens, loving 
stalwart youths in their serious, sweet way, of 
quiet villages stirred to their depths by Indians 
or witches, and of solemn, hard-working fami- 
lies wrapping themselves in harsh piety as in 
a garment and suddenly finding that the gray- 
ness of their existence has been lighted up 
with a romance that they never suspected was 
growing right under their eyes. It is all in- 
tensely quaint and remote, almost too remote, 
but before this impression has had time to 
establish itself the author lays her finger upon 
some emotion which makes the whole story 
throb with human feeling, and the old-fash- 
ioned figures are as much alive as though they 
had been drawn from the life of the present 
time. ‘‘ Silence and Other Stories ’’ is a bleak 
little book, in some ways. The austere airs 
of the author’s ancient New England are nip- 
ping. Sorrow is never very far off from the 
actors in her dramas. But the work is well 
balanced, sorrow does not usurp more than its 
legitimate space, and side by side with the 
dreariness there are lighter elements which 
help to make a peculiar charm. They could 
not do this alone. It is the contrast of the 
lights and the shadows that gives Miss Wil- 
kins her effect. ‘‘The Buckley Lady~’’ ends 
on a note of mingled sadness and joy which is 
fascinating just because of its ambiguity. The 
elopement in this story, standing alone, would 
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not have much weight. Observed across the 
tragedy of old Ichabod Buckley’s life it has a 
wider and more impressive significance. There 
are only six tales in this collection. Their 
merit is such that we wish there were more. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


David Dudley Field. 


The Life of David Dudley Field. By Henry M. Field. 

Illustrated. 361 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.48. 
The group of the Field brothers—Cyrus W., 
Stephen J., David D., and Henry M.—is one 
of the most striking in American history. 
David Dudley Field was one of the most 
eminent of the family, and it was wholly 
fitting that an authoritative biography of him 
should be prepared. In a touching dedication 


Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
‘David! David! David!’” 


From “ Silence and Other Stories.’’ 


“* David!’ she called. 


to his brother, Stephen, about tc retire from 
the United States Supreme Court, the author 
says that the task of preparing this life of 
their brother should properly have fallen on 
Justice Field, since he would have been best 
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able, asa lawyer, to treat the subject profes- 
sionally. Justice Field’s engrossing duties in 
the Supreme Court forbade, however, any 
such disposition of the business. And it may 
be admitted that the determination arrived at 
was the most satisfactory one. Stephen J. 
might have been most in sympathy with the 
subject from its professional side, but Henry 
M. was the best trained writer and has turned 
out a more harmonious and eloquent piece of 
literature than the Justice would probably 
have done. 

There is a substantial double interest in 
this work. David Dudley Field was a great 
lawyer, but he was alsoa great personality, 
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an eminent citizen, a man of the highest: 


culture. He was high in the councils of lead- 
ing men in the days of the Rebellion and at 
other times of crisis. In all these varied rela- 
tions his biographer’s account is clear and 
full. We see the man as he lived and moved 
among his peers, in the privacy of his home, 
and the total impression is elevated and whole- 
some. Of course, the special point is of Field 
the lawyer, for, worthy a citizen as this man 
was, it was his greatness asa lawyer which 
made him a fit subject for biography, and that, 
too, not only from his force at the Bar, but 
because he was an organizer and a codifier of 
law. He was, in fact, a lawyer of the stamp 
of Chancellor Kent. He might be called the 
legitimate successor of Kent, and the names 
will long stand together in the traditions of 
the law. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Book of Leviticus. 


A New English Translation, printed in colors, ex- 
hibiting the composite structure of the book. 
With explanatory notes and pictorial illustra- 
tions. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., assisted 
by the Rev. H. A. White, M.A. The Sacred 
Books of the Old and New Testament. Poly- 
chrome edition. Part III. 107 pp. 8vo, $1.25; 
by mail, $1.39. 

So far as the organization of the Jewish 
Church is concerned, Leviticus is its code and 
core. On it, its injunction and its ceremonial 
rests the life, living and observance from which 
sprang Christianity. In it, the tribe has ceased 
and the sacred people with a sacred priesthood 
has appeared. 

In the Polychrome Bible, the editing of this 
important book has been committed to Dr. S. 
R. Driver, learned and original, but conserva- 
tive and sane. Instead of being anxious to 
treat inference as assertion, he is throughout 
desirous of having the reader see how narrow 
are the limits of inference and wide the area of 
clear and indubitable record. For him this 
book was prepared at some time during the 
Exile, in order to perpetuate the original usage 
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and sacrifice of the expelled people in a new 
home and surroundings. Three separate groups 
of injunctions he finds. The earliest C. 17-26 
is in great measure made up of a code with a © 
strong ethical basis, known as ‘‘the Law of 
Holiness”’ in modern criticisms, and which 
lays much stress on conduct as the cause and 
motive of sacrifice. This code, of whose 
author and date one solitary clue and sugges- 
tion is the similarity of its diction to Ezekiel, 
has had incorporated with it by one writing in 
sympathy with priestly assumption and _ privi- 
lege, the law of sacrifice C. 1-7, immediately 
preceding the account of the dedication of the 
altar and the various laws of purification 
C. 11-15. These are connected by a thread of 
narrative, part traditional and part the incor- 
poration of ancient record. 

With equal wisdom and reserve Dr. Driver 
does not carry his analysis too far. He does 
not assume to decide and determine in regard 
to a composition 2500 years old, what he 
could not in reference to an article in yes- 
terday's paper. Instead he expounds the rela- 
tons of these three divisions, plain to any 
English reader, explains local and sacrificial 
references and treats the idea of the atonement 
as a thing of steady growth. Few not profes- 
sionally attracted will care to take up this 
minute study of a most important key-work of 
the Old Testament; but those who do will 
find the material to hand at a cost ridicu- 
lously small. T. W. 


Unknown Tibet. 


Through Unknown Tibet. By M.S. Wellby. Illus- 
trated. 440 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.58. 

The high plateaus of Central Asia have always 

exercised a wonderful fascination over British 

officers serving in India. But the number of 
those who can spare the necessary time and 
money for a serious journey of exploration 
across those attractive regions marked ‘‘ unex- 
ptored’’ upon our maps is necessarily limited. 

Candidates for distinction are, however, never 

wanting, and this narrative of their journey 

across the northern parts of Tibet, from Leh to 
the Chinese frontier, is abundant evidence that 

Captain Wellby and his companion, Lieuten- 

ant Malcolm, of the Ninety-third Argyll and 

Sutherland Highlanders, have fully deserved 

any laurels they may have won. It is two 

years ago since Captain Wellby and his com- 
panion started on their hazardous journey, and 
six months had passed before, begrimed with 
the dust of travel, they disturbed the equa- 
nimity of even so seasoned an official as the 
doorkeeper of the British Legation at Peking. 

Captain Wellby makes no pretension to any 
special qualifications as a scientific observer, 
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and the conditions under which the journey 
was made rendered anything like a detailed 
examination of the country quite impractica- 
ble. But there is still room on the earth’s 
surface for the pioneer, and the supply of 
thoroughly trained geographical observers is 
very strictly limited. Observations to fix the 
position of the various camps were, however, 
taken with commendable regularity, and notes 
made of the barometrical and thermometrical 
readings, while an Indian surveyor, a Duffadar 
from the Eleventh Bengal Lancers, had charge 
of the plane-table throughout the journey. A 
collection of plants was made, and a list of 
botanical specimens is given in one of the ap- 
pendices, but Captain Wellby, rightly we are 
inclined to think, is of opinion that ‘‘a plain 
story plainly told’’ is 
more to the public taste 
than one overladen with 
scientific detail. The 
caravan was not a large 
one, for in addition to 
the two British officers 
and the Indian surveyor 
there were only ten 
muleteers in charge of 
some thirty ponies and 
mules, the latter much 
superior to ponies for 
the hard work of Central 
Asian travel. The or- 
ganization of the expe- 
dition was attended with 
all the difficulties with 
which the narratives of 
previous travelers have 
made us familiar, but 
Captain Wellby appears * 
to have been singularly —_ ; 
unfortunate in his men. From “ Ghosts I have met.”? 
At the very outset a 
serious check was ex- 
perienced from a Tibetan force which barred 
the route and ordered the expedition to 
retrace its steps. Very wisely, Captain Wellby 
accepted the inevitable, and crossed the fron- 
tier further north. Several chapters are devo- 
ted to a description of the weeks spent in 
traversing the unknown region through which 
the caravan slowly forced its way. For the 
greater part of the time the route lay through 
a country at an elevation of 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The variations in tem- 
perature were extraordinary, sometimes as 
much as go degrees in the twenty-four hours. 
At times it was impossible to travel owing 
to the heat of the sun; at other times storms 
of rain and snow made progress almost an 
impossibilitv. But all these trials provided by 
nature were met with equanimity and accepted 
as part of the inevitable lot of the traveler in 
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new regions. The law of compensation came 
into play, and against the inconveniences Cap- 
tain Wellby and Lieutenant Malcolm were 
quite content to piace the joys of a nomad life 
far from the common place worries of civiliza- 
tion. It was otherwise with the trials to which 
they were subjected by their Asiatic fellow- 
men. Tothe muleteers a nomadic life had 
none of the joys of contrast, and their 
exasperating ways are abundantly illustrated 
in Captain Wellby’s narrative. At length, 
when the supplies were almost exhausted, the 
greater number of the transport animals had 
died, and the men thought they had their 
employers at their mercy, the majority struck, 
and refused to go further. 

The desertion of the muleteers, the death of 
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“Tt had turned white.” 


the transport animals—only three mules even- 
tually arrived in China—the exhaustion of the 
stores left the expedition in a parlous state. 
For some weeks reliance had to be placed on 
the leaders’ rifles and guns and on the wild 
onions, which were almost the only plants 
that flourished at these high altitudes. It was 
not until September 6th that a sight was caught 
of the distant tents of a Tibetan caravan, and 
two days later the explorers caught up the 
traders, with whom they traveled for a num- 
ber of days. Captain Wellby’s account of the 
organization of this large caravan which was 
making its way from Tibet to China, is full of 
interest. 

It was with the assistance of some of his 
Mongol friends that Tankar, the frontier town 
of the Chinese province of Kan-su, was 
reached, and here in the hospitable home of 
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Mr. Rijnhart, a Dutch missionary, Captain 
Wellby’s Tibetan journey strictly ends. 

But there are still several chapters, and 
these not by any means the least interesting in 
the book, describing the Northwestern pro- 
vinces of China, about which so little is really 
known, and the journey through China to the 
capital. Captain Wellby visited the famous 
temples of Kumbum and his account of their 
material glories and of their inhabitants is 
graphic and picturesque. But it was from 
Mr. Ridley, a member of the China Inland 
Mission stationed at Si-ning, that Captain 
Wellby obtained the material for one of the 
most valuable chapters in his book, a con- 
nected narrative of the latest Mahomedan 
rebellion in Kan-su, of which little more than 


faint echoes have ever reached Europe. 
London Times. 
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Ghost Stories. 

Ghosts I Have Met and Some Others. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. With illustrations by Newell, Frost 
and Richards. I9I pp. 12mo, so cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

One serious fault with all ghost stories has 

been that they are not adapted for comfort- 

able reading at the very time when a man 
wants to read a book, for instance, when the 
wind is blustering and the doors are creaking, 
and shutters are banging and the night is late. 

In this respect, Mr. Bangs has made a valu- 

able addition to the ghostly literature of the 

world with this his latest book. 
Mr. Bangs has been singularly fortunate in 


From “* Mariah’s Mourning.”® Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 


«Thank the Lord’! Now I’can see to look for’em !’”’ 
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meeting ghosts with attributes of humor. We 
have read of funny ghosts before, but some- 
how the tales about them were not comfortable 
to read at night, and their laughter was too 
corpse-like for real enjoyment of their pleas- 
antries. Unkind people, always ready and 
even anxious to poke fun at professional 
humorists, may say that it is not credible that 
that even the ghost of humor ever visited 
Mr. Bangs. But that is a frivolous sugges- 
tion, and it has no leg to stand on, for it is 
well known that Mr. Bangs is visited fre- 
quently by ghosts; and only ghosts with a 
distinct and uncommon sense of humor would 
go toa place like Yonkers, where Mr. Bangs 
lives. Besides, he speaks of these ghosts as 
no man would speak of anything that he had 
created, so it is only fair to assume that, as far 
as reality lies in a ghost, those who (or which) 
visited him were real. He takes their visita- 
tions philosophically, and tells of them in a 
spirit of resignation which enables him to 
maintain his own reputation as a humorist, 
while courteously giving his ghosts full oppor- 
tunity to show what they can do in their line. 

Few men have had so thrilling an expe- 
rience as the one which he describes in ‘‘ The 
Mampmere Mystery,’’ where some unholy 
horror made even the hair in the mattresses 
stand on end. He never found out what it 
was, any more than he ever discovered what it 
was that turned the hair on his grandmother’s 
hair sofa white in a single night. NV. Y. Press. 


Short Sketches. 


Mariah’s Mourning and Other Half-Hour Sketches. By 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, author of ‘‘ In Simpkins- 
ville,’ etc. With illustrations. 219 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Most of these stories deal with plantation life 

in the south of to-day—a field abounding in 

quaint types of true comedy—and Mrs. Stuart’s 
keen appreciation of the drollery of the negro 
enables her toentertain and amuse with a con- 
stant play of unforced and natural humor. 

The oddities of the southern rustic, as well as 

the homely life of ‘‘ the quarters,’’ are brightly 

interwoven in the book, while one sketch is of 
two cheerful castaways of fortune and their 

Christmas dinner in New York, and the final 

story closes the volume with a delicate note of 

tender pathos, contrasting effectively with the 
dominant tone of comedy. A careful observ- 
ance of artistic dialect imparts to the author’s 
work a genuine flavor of reality, while her 
characters possess the striking quality of 
actual life. The chief attraction, in fact, of 

Mrs. Stuart’s clever writings, lies in this pos- 

session of truth and vitality, which, in these 

character sketches,’ lends an indescribable 
charm to every page. 
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Admiral Franklin’s Recollections. 
Memories of a Rear-Admiral who has Served for More 
than Half a Century in the Navy of the United 
States. By S. R. Franklin. Illustrated. 398 pp. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.42. 
This is a delightful repertory of reminiscences. 
That the author should have seen and known 
many interesting 
persons and 
things will sur- 
prise no one, as 
he has served for 
considerably 
more than half 
a century in the 
navy of the 
United States, 
during which 
time he has 
taken part in 
two wars, 
roamed about 
the globe, been 
Commander - in - 
Chief of the 
European Sta- 
tion, Superinten- 
dent of the Naval 
Observatory, 
President of the 
International Marine Conference, and mem 
ber of the International Meridian Conference. 
Among the distinguished men and women 
of whom we hear something in these pages, 
may be mentioned Admiral Farragut, Ad- 
miral Porter, Admiral Dewey, Admiral Samp- 
son, and Capt. Mahan, of the United States 
Navy; Admiral Denman, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Y. Hastings, Rear-Admiral Bowden-Smith 
and Rear Admiral Sir George Nares, of the 
Royal Navy; Admiral Kaznakoff, of the 
Russian Navy; and Vice-Admiral du Petit- 
Thouars, of the French Navy; Pope Pius IX. 
and Pope Leo XIII.; the Czar, Alexander 
II., his son, Alexander III., and the Empress 
Dagmar; the Emperor of Brazil, the present 
Sultan of Turkey, the Emperor Frederick of 
Germany and his wife, King Oscar of Sweden, 
King Christian of Denmark, the King and 
Queen of Greece, the Khedive of Egypt, the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke of 
Connaught, and not a few diplomatists and 
statesmen, both American and foreign. Not 
only were these recollections worth recording 
of themselves, but they are set forth in an un- 
affected and engaging way, which suggests 
that the narrator must possess a singularly 
amiable and genial personality. So crammed 
is this volume with pleasant stories that to 
review it is like undertaking to pick half a 
dozen plums out of a Christmas pudding. We 
warn the reader that, to appreciate the good 
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store of things in the book, he must read it 
for himself. N. Y. Sun. 





=‘ Tattle Tales of Cupid,’’ a collection of 
short stories, by Paul Leicester Ford, is in 

preparation by Dodd, Mead and Company. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Nature for Its Own Sake. 


First Studies in Natural Appearances. By John C. Van 
Dyke, author of ‘‘Art for Art’s Sake.’’ With 


portrait. 292 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Mr. Van Dyke’s Nature is not the classic or 
romantic background of the human story. The 
author uses as a subtitle the words: ‘‘ First 
Studies in Natural Appearances,’’ and his work 
does not comprehend animal life in any form, 
but rather light, sky, cloud, water, land, 
foliage, the great elements that reveal form 
and color. ‘‘ Nature for Its Own Sake”’ 
means simply, according to our author, that 
Nature is to be considered as sufficient to itself. 
The object of the book, as he further says, is 
to call attention to the manifold evidences of 
creation which we see around us every day, 
and yet which we, or many of us, never ob- 
serve. 

Some of Mr. Van Dyke’s most pointed re- 
marks refer to the study of light, pure, reflected, 
broken, and shaded. Following his excellent 
demonstration of this subject we come in turn 
to studies of cloud, rain, snow, the sea and 
other waters, mountains, plains, leaf and 
branch, and other suggestive main divisions 
of his project. At every step there is fasci- 
nating inquiry, disquisition, and suggestion. 
Many a reader who does not particularly care 
for natural history as it is generally taught 
will relish it in this sympathetic form. The 
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author is both a true Nature-lover himself and 
knows how to inspire and cultivate that love 
in others. The suggestiveness of the book is 
its most marked characteristic. The reader is 
not set down as to a task, but is made to see 
this wonder world surrounding us on every 
side, and seeing it with the true eye of the 
mind to realize something of its immensity 
and its beauty. The dedication of the volume 
deserves, in its simplicity and truth, to be 
noted. ‘‘To Frank Thomson, who knows 
and loves Nature,’’ the book is inscribed, and 
the phrase will strike many as a particularly 
appropriate one. We quote the following pas- 
sage as illustrative of Mr. Van Dyke’s original 
and thoughtful style : 

‘* A fish at home under some ledge of rock 
in the depths of the sea, what does it know of 
sunlight? Doubtless the pupils of its eyes 
contract and expand with the lights and 
shadows that break across the hills and valleys 
of the ocean world, but how dim must be those 
lights, how densely dark those shadows! 
When the fish is brought up to the open day 
the eyes are instantly set, and stare without 
meaning ; the first flashing sunbeam doubtless 
shocks them senseless. The truth when re- 
vealed is blinding, and our sunlight is final 
truth to the fish. We have perhaps a con- 
tempt for the knowledge of light possessed by 
the inhabitants of the deep, but our contempt 
is somewhat shallow. For we ourselves are 
living at the bottom of an even greater sea— 
the vast atmospheric ocean. We are looking 
up to the light through countless strata of air, 
that break and twist and shatter the sunbeam 
—looking up not through five hundred feet, 
but probably five hundred miles of air-wave. 
Perhaps if we were brought up and out of our 
sea, and into the regions of space, our eyes, 
too, might be blinded by the sharp shaft of a 
pure and clear sunlight. Our knowledge of it 
is only comparative, a step upward from that 
of the fish. The truth in the superlative de- 
gree will never be attained. Human eyes have 
never seen pure sunlight, and that white light 
which we regard as such is anything but pure. 
It is not the sum of all radiation, as we are 
accustomed to think, but the residue, that 
which remains after the passage through 
atmosphere. ’’ Philadelphia Telegraph. 


=The first volume of the ‘‘ Progressive 
Science ’’ series of Messrs. Bliss and Sand is 
to appear this month. It is to be by Professor 
Haddon on ‘‘ The Study of Man.’’ 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
—=Mr. Haldane McFall (Mme. Sarah Grand’s 
stepson) has served in a Zouave regiment, and 
the hero of his forthcoming novel of West 
Indian life isa Zouave. The chief characters 
in the story are negroes. N. Y. Tribune. 






C. E. S. writes— 

Will you kindly state whether there is now in print 
a geography used about forty years ago in Northern 
New York State, called the ‘‘Singing Geography,” 
in which the Rivers, Lakes, Capes, Cities, etc., of the 
United States were in rhyme? 


The Rivers begin something like this : 


St. Lawrence and his brother John, 
Penobscot and Kenebeck roll on 

With Androscogin to the sea, 

And Merrimac so free. 

Connecticut river flows between, 

Nev’ Hampshire and Vermont so green 
And with the Hoosotonic flows 

Into Long Island Sound. 


Hudson, Mohawk, Genesee, Oswego, Black, 
Niagara, 

New York we consecrate to thee 

And pass into New Jersey. 


The Lakes begin something like this: 

Ontario, Ontario, Lake Huron, Michigan, 

Who thought himself Superior to any other man, 

The night was very rainy and our Sal piled on the 
Wood, 

Up to the Pegawana where Manitoba stood. 

O Winnipeg, dear Winnipeg if you will be my bride, 

We will dwell at Athabaska and I will be your slave 
he Cried. 

This much displeased Miss Peggy and she called him 
a Great Bear, 

And at the Slave she threw the tools and the Salt and 
all was there. 

She drove fim to Chapaulla Lake way down in 
Mexico, 

To dwell at Nicaragua because he wished to be her 
beau. 


The Capes are something like this: 


Malabar and his sister Ann, 

To catch a famous Cod fish ran 

From Monotuck Point to Sandy Hook, 

And soon Cape May they overtook. 

They saw two boys named Charles and Hen, 
Who came near and cried, we Fear, we Fear, 
Cape Canaveral then away, 

Cape Sabel south of Florida, 

It has Cape Romans full of awe 

Who dined on Cod Fish at St. Paul 





Dr. RICHARD C. M. PaGE, author of ‘ Physical 
Diagnosis,’’ and *‘ Practice of Medicine," died in 
Philadelphia. June 19th. Philadelphia Ledger. 


REAR-ADMIRAL AMMEN, author of the ‘‘ Atlantic 
Coast During the Civil War,’’ and ‘‘ The Old Navy 
and the New,’’ died at the Navy Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 11. He was born in Brown 
County, Ohio, May 15, 1820. N.Y. Tribune 


The REV DR. THEODORE W. J. WYLIE died June 
11th. Dr. Wylie was a native of Philadelphia, and 
was ason of Dr. Samuel Brown Wylie, for fifty-one 
years pastor of the First Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of that city. He edited Zhe Missionary 
Advocate from 1838 to 1841, and 7he Banner of the 
Covenant from 1845 to 1855. He was the author of 
‘*An English Latin and Greek Vocabulary,’’ ‘‘ The 
God of Our Fathers’? and ‘‘ Washington as a Chris- 
tian.’’ N.Y. Tribune. 
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Classics 
Educational. 
tssa\s. 

Fiction. 

French Books. 
Games and Sports. 
Guide Books. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Collections and Recollections. By One Who Has Kept 
a Diary. With frontispiece. 374 pp. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.05. 

See review. 


Gladstone: The Man. A non-political biography. By 
David Williamson. Illustrated. 127 pp. I2mo, 
57 cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 

Mr. Williamson states that he has sought to 
describe Mr. Gladstone, not so much as a leader who 
guided the ship of State during four eventful premier- 
ships, but as a man whose personal character has won 
from first to last the esteem alike of political friend 
and foe. He writes with judgment and good taste, 
and contrives to give not merely a vivid, but a well- 
balanced picture of Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary 
personalty, and the imperial range of his energies and 
interests. Mr. Gladstone was the ‘‘ busiest man in 
Europe,” yet his courtesy never failed, and many an 
obscure author was cheered by his prompt and gener- 
ous recognition. ‘‘ It was wonderful how he man- 
aged to turn from the consideration of a weighty and 
critical question of State to the perusal of the last 
popular novel. I remember seeing R. L. Stevenson’s 
‘Treasure Island’ in Mr. Gladstone’s hand when he 
was on his way to Osborne to kiss hands as Prime 
Minister. This ability to change the current of his 
thoughts was undoubtedly of the utmost value.’ 
Once Professor Henry Drummond was driving from 
London to Lord Aberdeen’s house at Dollis Hill with 
Mr. Gladstone. The latter looked out of the window 
of the carriage all the way, but maintained an absolute 
and unusual silence. His companion, conjecturing 
that this was due to anxiety about public affairs, 
respectfully held his peace. Next day, however, Mr. 
Gladstone casually remarked that he had been 
engaged all through the long drive in calculating 
the number of vehicles of various sorts which had 


. passed the carriage, and had arrived at a clear idea of 


the average per mile. There are many good stories 
in the book. London Speaker. 


Life of David Dudley Field, The. By Henry M. Field. 
Illustrated. 361 pp. 8vo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.48. 
See review. 


Martin Luther. The Hero of the Reformation, 1483- 
1546, By Henry Eyster Jacobs, author of ‘‘A 
History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States,’’ etc. With illustrations and 
a map. 454 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.27. 

The first volume of a series of biographies of the 
leaders in the Protestant Reformation. As each of the 
great teachers whose career is to be presented in this 
series looked at religious truth and the problems of 
Christianity from a different point of view, an impor- 
tant feature in each volume will bea precise and com- 
prehensive statement, given as nearly as practicable 
in the language of the original writer, of the essential 
points in his theology. It is planned that the narra- 
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Political and Social Science. 


Horticulture. Political Economy 


Lectures and Addresses. Psychology. 
Mechanical Science. Religion. 

Medical Books. Selections. 

Music. Travel and Description. 


Natural History. Useful and Fine Arts. 
Poetry War Books. 


tives shall be not mere eulogies, but critical biogra- 
phies ; and the defects of judgment or sins of omis- 
sion or commission on the parts of the subjects will 
not be passed by or extenuated. On the other hand, 
they will do full justice to the nobility of character 
and to the distinctive contribution to human progress 
made by each one of the great Protestant leaders of 
the Reformation period. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Middy’s Recollections, 1853-1860, A. By Rear-Admiral 
the Honorable Victor Alexander Montagu. II- 
lustrated. 206 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

In this book Admiral Montagu has told in a pleas- 
ant and unpretending way the story of the first six 
years of his service in the navy, which fell in a time 
of exceptional activity. A few months before war 
with Russia was declared he entered as a naval cadet 
on board the Princess Royal, a screw two-decker of 
ninety-one guns, commanded by his uncle, Lord Clar- 
ence Paget, and served in her through the Baltic 
campaign of 1854, and in the Black Sea till the end 
of the war. Afterwards Keppel, who had seen some- 
thing of the boy in the Crimea, took him out to China 
in the Raleigh, which was wrecked on a till then un- 
known rock within a few hours’ run from Hongkong. 

She was beached near Macao, and all the men were 

safely landed, but the ship sunk in the mud and was 

irretrievably lost. Keppel hoisted his broad pennant 
in a wretched old hulk, the Alligator, in the Canton 

River, and Montagu served for a few months on board 

her tender, the Hongkong, a hired steamer, in which 

he took part in the destruction of the junks in Fat- 
shan Creek on June I, 1857. He was then appointed 
to the Pearl corvette, which was almost immediately 
sent to Calcutta, where her men were landed as part 
of the immortal ‘‘ Naval Brigade.’’ They did not 
rejoin their ship for eighteen months, when the 
Pearl returned to England with all her officers eligible 
for promotion. Montagu had to wait a few months 
for age; but early the following year he passed his 
examination and was at once made a lieutenant. This 
is the period over which his ‘‘ Recollections ’’ extend ; 
and though, as recollections, written without refer- 
ence to any sufficient journal kept at the time, they 
are frequently inaccurate as to the facts—which at so 
early an age he may never have grasped accurately— 
they furnish a lively and interesting picture of the 
navy as it impressed itself on the memory of a clever 
youngster during a time of great excitement. As 
such the book ought to be read, and, we may con- 
fidently say, will be read. London Atheneum. 


Talks with Mr. Gladstone. By the Hon. Lionel A. | 
Tollemache, author of ‘‘ Benjamin Jowett,’’ etc. 
‘With portrait. 223 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 
98 cents. 

See review. 

William Stokes. His Life and Work (1804-1878). By 
his son, William Stokes. Masters of Medicine. 
Illustrated. 256pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

William Stokes was famous among his patients, 
among the medical students to whom he lectured, and 
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among medical men whoread his works. He was the 
first to see a case of Asiatic cholera in Ireland. This 
was in 1832. He became an authority on diseases of 
the chest and heart. When hedied he was celebrated, 
and had received honors from every side, not only in 
Great Britain but on the Continent. A statue by 
Foley was erected in the hall of the College of Phy- 
sicians before he died. The author has produced an 
admirable biography, full of interesting literary refer- 
ences. Here is one: ‘‘ In connection with the much 
disputed point as to whether the marriage of Dean 
Swift with Hester Johnson (Stella) ever took place, 
the writer may mention that his aunt, Miss Ellen 
Stokes, now many years deceased, stated that her 
grandfather informed her that the Bishop of Clogher, 
who was an intimate of Swift and also of Gabriel 
Stokes, told the latter that the ceremony had taken 
place in the Dean’s garden—now the site of the Meath 
Hospital—and that he himself had officiated.’’ Bio- 
graphers and crities of the great Dean will note this ; 
and readers of all classes may be recommended to 
read this biography of a famous and benevolent man. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 
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CLASSICS. 


Dance of Death, The. By Hans Holbein. With an 
introductory note by Austin Dobson. Illustrated. 
32mo, 75 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 

A reproduction of the wood-cuts of Han's Holbein's 

‘* Dance of Death,’’ from the Lyons quarto edition of 
1538, prefaced with Edmund Gosse’s poem and pro- 
vided with the Vulgate texts and French quatrains of 
the original. The cuts are re-engraved on wood and 
print clearly sharp impressions, and those added in 
later issues are in an appendix. A preface records 
the history of the book. 


‘Timber or Discoveries. Being observations of men and 
manners. By Ben Jonson. With portrait. The 
Temple Classics. 140 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents; leather, 57 cents; by mail, 62 
cents. 

These brief apothegms, essays, and disquisitions 
first appeared in 1616 and are memorable for the per- 
sonal note on Shakespeare. In 1892, Mr. Felix E. 
Schelling published a critical edition which the present 
editor at many points frankly follows. Side notes are 
added and the ‘‘ format ”’ is all that could be asked. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Around the World in Eighty Days. By Jules Verne. 
Engraved in the easy reporting style of Pitman’s 
shorthand. Pitman’s Shorthand Library, No. 2. 
184 pp. 16mo, 50 cents ; by mail, 55 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


On the Farm. By Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lath- 
rop Helm. II UNCLE ROBERT’S GEOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Francis W. Parker. Appletons’ Home 
Reading Books. Illustrated. 158 pp. 12mo, 38 
cents ; by mail, 46 cents. 

Deals entirely with the interests and life of children 
in the environment of thecountry. In pleasant little 
sketches of children’s play in the barn and in nooks 
ona farm a great deal of information is introduced 
relative to the birds, fowls, animals, etc., and the 
fields and garden. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Punctuation Practically Illustrated. A Manual for Stu- 
dents and Correspondents By Kate O’Neill. 
15! pp. 16mo, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

This manual on the important, but much neglected, 
subject of punctuation contains all the rules given 
by grammarians. The proper use of each point is 
fully illustrated by numerous examples in sentences 
so constructed as to show clearly the correct applica- 
tion of these rules. 
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Stepping Stones to Literature. By Sarah Louise Arnold 
and Charles B. Gilbert. A Reader for Higher 
Grades. Illustrated. 317 pp. With lexicon. 
I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

This forms a radical departure from the method 
adopted in previous series, where five or six books 
did duty for all the different classes, and were, from 
necessity, imperfectly graded. The system developed 
in this series is a feature of especial value. It simpli- 
fies the work of the teacher, and permits of reading 
being correlated with the other branches in the school 
curriculum. It affords fresh material for each class, 
of a character perfectly adapted to its needs. 


Stories of Starland. By Mary Proctor. 
186 pp. 12mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Some of these stories were told to the author by her 
distinguished father years ago, and some gathered 
from Grecian mythology and Japanese, Hindoo and 
American Indian folk-lore, or dug out from among 
the dusty volumes of the Bureau of Ethnology at the 
Smithsonian Institution. They are here excellently 
illustrated and told in that delightful way that inter- 
ests the young ones without puzzling their little 
brains with too much that is obviously instructive. A 
pleasant feature of the small volume is the admirable 
selection of short poems interwoven with the stories. 
N.Y. Sun. 


Studies in American Literature, A Text-book for 

Academies and High Schools. By Charles Noble. 

_ pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
1.05. 

The hope that this work may find a place among 
our school manuals rests upon its method. Probably 
all teachers of literature in college have felt the em- 
barrassment caused by the inability of the average 
Freshman to appreciate form in its relation to literary 
expression. The aim of these studies is to assist in 
meeting this difficulty by furnishing a manual for use 
in preparatory schools which shal! combine the study 
of form with the interpretation of literature. It 
seems reasonable that in America school work in 
literature should begin with American authors ; and 
that hand in hand with the study of their writings 
should go the study of form in prose and verse. 
Therefore selections from our best writers have been 
given, with analysis of their form and interpretation 
of their content. The selections are, of course, 
fragmentary ; and if the use of the books leads to 
nothing further, it will not be very helpful. But 
these fragments, presented as they are, and studied 
according to the suggestions offered, may whet the 
appetite for wider reading and broader study. The 
criticism is intended to be snggestive, and the lists of 
questions to serve as points of departure for the 
teacher.—/vom the Preface. 


ESSAYS. 


Dante’s Ten Heavens. A Study of the Paradiso. By 
Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 310 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.50; by mail, $3.66. 

In a prefatory note, and in a list two pages long of 
‘*works chiefly used and consulted,’’ Mr. Gardner 
gives some indication of the amouut of reading by 
which he has prepared himself for his book ; but this 
amount, vast as it is, he has assimilated in a very re- 
markable way. The reader who asks fora very popu- 
lar introduction to the most difficult and profound of 
poets should be frankly told that he will not find it in 
Mr, Gardner’s pages, but the student who steadily 
undertakes to work through the ‘‘ Paradiso,’’ say in 
Mr. A. J. Butler’s edition, need not fear, with Mr. 
Gardner’s volume by his side, to be stopped by the 
difficulties. The reason is that the author of these 
seven essays is an adept in the modern historical 
method of criticism, and that, instead of trying to find 
Dante’s meaning by striking an average among his 


Illustrated. 
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commentators, he has done his best to go behind 
Dante, and to interpret him by means of the books 
and the systems of philosophy which the poet him- 
self is known to have studied. We cannot, without 
technical discussion, for which this is not the place, 
test the extent and accuracy of Mr. Gardner’s 
scholarship ; we must be content to say that it is of a 
high order, though the author makes no parade of it, 
being, indeed, almost unduly sparing of notes. We 
may add that the last of the essays deals with more 
mundane matter than the other six ; it is a discussion 
of Dante’s letters, of which Mr. Gardner admits the 
genuineness of seven, including the two half-playful 
eclogues addressed to Giovanni dal Virgilio. We 
must own that the descent to these records of the 
actual world comes as a pleasant relief after the too 
rare atmosphere of the ten heavens. London Times. 


Essays, Mock-Essays and Character Sketches. Re- 
printed from the ‘‘ Journal of Education.’’ With 
original contributions by the Hon. Lionel A. 
Tollemache and others. 365 pp. I2mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.49. 

This is a somewhat serious book, not at all in the 
manner of the playful minor essayist, but inclining 
rather to the useful and the solid—with, perhaps, as 
much of humor thrown in as usefulness of intention 
will allow. Ofthe twenty-four essays and sketches 
which go to make up the volume, ten, at least, have 
an undisguisedly scholastic flavor, while one or two 
possess that flavor ina degree which will probably pall 
a little on the average taste. In the main, however, 
the papers are interesting, affable, and even enter- 
taining, and (in the main) they justify the editor’s 
prefatory assurance that ‘‘ esoteric pedagogics have 
been eschewed,’’ and that ‘‘nothing has been admit- 
ted but what is likely to appeal to lay as well as to 
professional readers.’’ London Academy. 


Law’s Lumber Room, The. By Francis Watt. Second 
series. 202 pp. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

There is in truth, as the author somewhat humor- 
ously acknowledges in the preface, ‘‘a great deal of 
hanging ’’ in the book; and Mr. Watt has apparently 
so imbued himself with the spirit of a bygone age as 
to adopt quite naturally the phraseology of the time, 
frequently speaking of ‘‘turning off’’ in a most un- 
concerned manner, quite worthy of Dennis in ‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge.’’ What a ghastly business this process 
of execution at ‘‘ Tyburn Tree ”’ (which is the title of 
Mr. Watt’s opening essay) was! and certainly none 
of its horrors is here omitted. On the whole, we 
appreciate our author most when he progresses 
further with his legal researches, and tells us of 
‘* State Trials for Witchcraft ;’’ and though he again 
lapses into the purely gruesome in ‘‘A Pair of Parri- 
cides,’? we have quite an entertaining chapter on 
‘“‘Some Disused Roads to Matrimony,’’ and much 
that is extremely readable and instructive in ‘‘ The 

Border Law’? and ‘‘ The Sergeant-at-Arms.”’ 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Nature for Its Own Sake. First Studies in Natural 
Appearances. By John C. Van Dyke, author of 
“Art for Art’s Sake.’’ With portrait. 292 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


FICTION. 


As Having Nothing. By Hester Caldwell Oakley. 
330 pp. 16mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 87 cents ; paper, 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

A fresh, bright, lovestory. Thecheery hopefulness 
of the artist heroine wins the sympathy of the reader 
from the start. When her life is crowned by love, 
one feels that she is the possessor of all things. 
Philadelphia Press. 
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Bobbie McDuff. By Clinton Ross, author of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Coat,’’ etc. Illustrated by B. West Cline- 
dinst. 258 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

See review. 


Cape Cod Week, A. By Annie Eliot Trumbull, author 
of ‘‘ White Birches,’ ete. 170 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

An entertaining account of an autumn vacation at 
Cape Cod taken by five New England Girls. They 
keep house in picnic style, their unsensational 
adventures being cleverly described. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Captive Princess, A novel. By Col. Richard Henry 
Savage, author of ‘‘My Official Wife,’’ etc. 
The Welcome series. 330 pp. I2mo, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 4o cents. 

This novel by *‘Col. Richard Henry Savage,’’ and 
copyrighted by Mr. A. C. Gunter is laid in Russia. 
The ‘Captive Princess’’ is a Circassian and there 
are secret police, intrigue, assassination and all the 
rest. 


Champion in the Seventies, A. By Edith A. Barnett. 
365 pp I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Mrs. Barnett’s ‘‘ true record’’ has every appearance 
of being taken from the life that she assures us it is. 
It is an nnhappy story, and yet we are bidden not to 
grieve over the ending of it. One of several daugh- 
ters of a middle-class family, presided over by parents 
the reverse of sympathetic and wise, Tabitha Vassie 
had little moral or material support in her attempt to 
gain her own living in the world in an honorable way. 
Wits she had, and common-sense and endurance ; and 
with these she managed to exist in stony-hearted 
London by tuition and writing and such like. and 
might have been living now had she had sufficient 
food and cheerful encouragement. This, it must be 
remembered, was in the seventies, when women had 
not the emancipation they now enjoy ; and, perhaps, 
as Mrs. Barnett’s unhappy tale implies, such girls as 
‘‘ Tabby ”’ Vassie are the self-sacrificed pioneers who 
have made existing developments not only possible, 
but easy. Tabitha died; while Hilda is still out in 
the wilderness, seeking truth and justice and right- 
eousness, and quite as likely to find them as those 
who sit at home and never seek anything. 

London Bookseller. 


Cornell Stories. By James Gardner Sanderson. 251 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The author is a graduate of the Ithacan University, 
and he has succeeded not only in writing a volume of 
decidedly entertaining tales, but also in fixing for the 
reader much of the feeling of the local customs which 
give character to each of our great colleges and uni- 
versities, and which take on many unique forms 
among the undergraduates of Cornell, owing, per- 
haps, to its military and co-educational features. 

Philadelphia Press. 





Damnation of Theron Ware ; or, Iflumination, The. By 

Harold Frederic. Stone’s Monthly Library. 

512 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents ; by mail, 4o cents. 

The eighth edition of a novel which first appeared 

in February, 1896, and which depicts the possible 

effect of a bad woman who was pretty, on a good man 
who was weak. 


Egoist, The. A comedy in narrative. By George 
Meredith. Revised edition. With frontispiece. 
523 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Among the younger generation of writers the 
late Robert Louis Stevenson was the most fervid 
admirer of Mr. Meredith’s works, and his favorite was 
‘The Egoist.’” Wedo not know whether the popu- 
lar judgment confirms the preference, but every good 
Meredithian will readily acknowledge that ‘* The 
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Egoist ’’ is one of the most brilliant books by a bril- 
liant writer—brilliant in style, in characterization, in 
imagination, in humor, in all that goes to the making 
of a great work of fiction ; and it is a pleasure to re- 
read it in this excellent new edition. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Emperor’s Doom; or, The Patriots of Mexico, An. By 
Herbert Hayens, author of ‘‘ Under the Lone 
Star,’’ etc. Illustrated. 432 pp. 8vo, $1.25 ; by 
mail, $1.44. 

The scene opens near the City of Mexico, 1865, in 
the closing days of Maximilian and ends at Queretaro 
with his execution, the interval is filled with highly- 
colored adventure. 
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For the Defense. By Fergus Hume, author of ‘‘ Mys- 
tery of a Hansom Cab,’’ etc. Globe Library. 
254pp- I2mo, paper, 20cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Hypnotic suggestion is a powerful influence ina 
novel which deals also with Voodooism, and the 
devil’s stick, an instrument of Ashantee sorcerism 
that is brought into peculiar play. The scene is in 

Surrey, England. Maurice Wylmer incurs the dis- 

pleasure of Dr. Etwald, a hypnotist, by falling in love 

with a beautiful West Indian, whom the doctor also 
loves. Dr. Etwald thereupon conspires with a negress 
and priestess of Obi, and the singular incidents 
recorded come to pass. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Ghosts I Have Met and Some Others. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. With illustrations by Newell, Frost 
and Richards. I91 pp. 1I2mo, gocents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

See review. 


Gray House of the Quarries, The. By Mary Harriott 
Norris, author of ‘‘John Applegate, Surgeon,’’ 
etc. With an etching by Edmund H. Garrett. 
498 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

Miss Norris’s endeavor is to paint the development 
of a young girl reared in a family following New 
England traditions, but living in one of those villages 
among the Catskills chiefly peopled by the descend- 
ants of early Dutch settlers. The household group 
includes two or three quaint figures, among others a 
child who dies young, but not because of abnormal 
goodness, and the: school scenes are good, although 
not strikingly original. In the later chapters one sees 
the heroine slowly losing the stamp of her early 
environment and developing into the woman of the 
world. The young Dutch farmers and their nervous, 
passionate sisters are described with spirit, and the 
reader’s attention is directed to a question which 
most persons will be unprepared to regard as existing 
in the United States, the question of consanguineous 
marriage for the sake of retaining large parcels of 
land in one family. N.Y. Times. 


Hard Times. Hunted Down. Holiday Romance and 
George Silverman’s Explanation. By Charles 
Dickens. With introduction by Andrew Lang. 
Seven illustrations. The Gadshill Edition. 
Vol. XXV. 444pp. 8vo, $1.20; by mail, $1.37. 

The last three stories in this volume cost the Vew 

York Ledger £1000 each and are principally remem- 

bered for this. ‘‘ Hard Times ’’ was written for House- 

hold Words, and Mr. Lang writes an amusing preface, 
chaffing its moral purpose. 


Headswoman, The. 
Booklets. 54 pp. 
mail, 30 cents. 

A satirical skit on woman’s rights cast in the sad 
tale and happy ending of Jeanne, the daughter of the 
executioner, who insisted on taking her father’s place 
after his death, with various nineteenth century 
morals. 


By Kenneth Grahame. Bodley 
16mo, paper 27 cents; by 
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John of Strathbourne. A romance of the days of Fran- 
cisI. By R. D. Chetwode. Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 289 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents ; paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 

France and Italy in the sixteenth century are the 
scenes of astirring story of romantic love and adven- 
ture. Thestory begins with a death-bed confession, 
which reveals to the young hero that he is not the 
child of the French peasants with whom he has been 
living. With a ring and an English letter written by 
his real father, he goes forth to seek his fortune. He 
falls in with brigands and dwells with them for a long 
time ; finally establishes his identity after many novel 
episodes, and wins a bride. This romance is written 
in a good, sound, and hearty manner, and is imbued 
with a true chivalrous feeling. Mr. Chetwode gives 
his fighting men strong arms, and the combats 
have no semblance to sham fights. Edmée is a 
demoiselle of high lineage, and, though the incidents 
have all the color of the long past, human affections 
remain ever the same, and so ‘‘ John of Strathbourne ”’ 
has an excellent natural quality. N. Y. Times. 


John Ship, Mariner; or, By Dint of Valor. By Kuarf 
Elivas. 304 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.12. 
The time in which the present story is placed is the 
period of the Armada. John Ship, a Somersetshire 
youngster, runs away from home, goes to Guinea, 
with Hawkins, sails with Drake in his expedition 
against Spain, gets taken prisoner, is tortured by the 
Inquisition, is allowed to join the Spanish Armada as 
a pilot—though really determined to escape the first 
moment possible—is wrecked in the great storm on 
the Faroe islands, is saved by pretty Kitty, a sweet 
English girl, who has made her home there, and, of 
course, falls in love with her. In the Faroe Isles he 
meets with further strange adventures, but at last 
finds great treasure, marries Kitty and comes home to 
England to be happy ever after. As will be seen by 
this short outline, the tale is full of action and excite- 
ment; it is told with vigor and vivacity, and may be 
placed very high in its specia! branch of fiction. 
London Bookseller. 
King’s Jackal, The. By Richard Harding Davis. With 
illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 175 pp, I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 
See review. 
Lucky Bargee. By Harry Lander. 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 
Weare not quite sure whether Harold Hamer, the 
hero of this strange and rather original story, deserves 
the epithet ‘“‘lucky’’ or not. The child of aspendthrift 
father, who has been disowned by his own father, he is 
brought up by a navvy, and in his early years takes to 
the hard, rough life of the River Thames, eventually 
becoming apprentice to a bargeman. He is then 
taken in hand by his grandfather, or rather his grand- 
father’s stepson, succeeds to the family estates, and 
becomes for the time being something like a gentle- 
man. The tameness and monotony of the life palls 
upon him, and he returns once more to his barge, 
and while thus engaged, falls in with his first friend, 
the navvy, and they both become associated with a 
mission-hall in the East End, carried on bya Mr. 
Miydew, who is assisted in the work by his niece 
Ethel, who is, of course, an exceptionally delightful 
and sensible young lady. The experienced novel 
reader does not need to be told that the two fall in 
love with each other, and eventually marry. Many 
of the scenes of East End life are drawn with realistic 
vigor, and the characters of the principal persons in 
the story are drawn throughout with more than usual 
power. London Bookseller. 


Making of a Saint, The. By William Somerset Maug- 
ham. Illustrated by Gilbert James. 351 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


347 pp. I2mo, 
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A romance of medizval Italy, the scene being laid 
in the 15th Century. It relates the life of a young 
leader of Free Companions who, at the close of one 
of the many petty Italian wars, returns to his native 
city. There he becomes involved in its politics, in- 
trigues, and feuds, and finally — an uprising of 
the towns-people against their lord. In the various 
characters are mirrored the life of the Italy of that 
time. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mariah’s Mourning and Other Half-Hour Sketches. By 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, author of ‘‘In Simpkins- 
ville,’’ etc. With illustrations. 219 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


Marie de Mancini. A romantic episode of the early 
days of Louis XIV. From the French of Madame 
Sophie Gay. Illustrated. 267 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

Marie de Mancini (1639-1715) was a niece of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, who married a Prince of Colonna in 
1660, and this historical novel covers the period for 
four years before, when she was a conspicuous figure 
at the court of Louis XIV., who was once in love 
with her, a dream ended by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees. 

Meg of the Scarlet Foot, A novel. By W. Edwards 
Tirebuck, 420pp. iI2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This novel is a story of modern life in a Lancashire 
mining village. It revolves around the central char- 
acter of the heroine, Meg, and follows her adventures 
in her rude and untrained endeavors to solve and 
reconcile the ultimate meanings of life and love. 
The book is strongly tinged with a certain romantic 
mysticism in keeping with the atmosphere of an 
unrefined rural community where simple superstition 
and fatalism prevail. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Memoirs of Mr. Charles J. Yellowplush. The History 
of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond Cox’s Diary, ete. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray. With illustrations by George 
Cruikshank and a portrait of the author. The 
Biographical edition. VolumelIII. 649 pp. 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.32. 

See review. 

Millionaires, The. A novel. By F. Frankfort Moore, 
author of ‘‘ A Gray Eye or So,’’ etc. Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 322 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents, paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore, though occasionally he goes 
to the perilous verge of farce, is sparkling as ever in 
his tale of the fashionable world on the Riviera. 
Where all the characters are drawn with an admirable 
blend of worldly experience and graver knowledge 
of the depths of individual human nature, it is hard 
to select one’s favorites; but Lord Ballyseedy and 
Angela Brown are in their several ways the greatest 
contributors to the gaiety of the group they adorn. 

London Atheneum. 


Monastery, The. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Two 
volumes. With frontispieces. The Temple 
Edition of the Waverly Novels. 241, 334 pp. 
With glossary. 16mo, $1.20 ; by mail, $1.29. 

The frontispiece to the first volume is an exquisite 
photogravure of a drawing, by Mr. Herbert Railton, of 
the Grey Friars’ Church at Edinburgh—the kirk which 
was attended by Sir Waiter’s father and mother all 
the years of his childhood, and, indeed, until his 
marriage. The frontispiece to the second volume is 

a photogravure by the same artist of Leechman’s 

School, Edinburgh, which Scott attended for a short 

time before proceeding to the High School, about 

the year 1777. The bibliographical notes by Mr. 

Shorter greatly enhance the value of this delightful 

edition. London Publishers’ Circular. 
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Mautineer, The. A Romance of Pitcairn Island. By 
Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. 298 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The ‘‘Mutiny of the Bounty’’ and strange life 
on Pitcairn Island offers a fine field for the romancer. 
Messrs. Beck and Jeffery have here improved it very 
well, giving various facts of the thrilling old tale, 
while weaving about them a fresh embroidery of fic- 
tion. It is a book that will by relished by many. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Passion Flowers. By Wilbur Finley Fauley. With a 
cover design by Jay Chambers. 59 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 25 cents postpaid, 

Four love stories, one laid in the Italian colony on 

Mulberry Street, and the others brief narratives of 

passion and sorrow. 


Peril of a Lie, The. A novel. By Alice M. Dale, 
author of ‘‘ Marcus Warwick,’’ etc. With 
gedaan 312 pp. I12mo, go cents ; by mail,: 

1.04. 

An attractive young lady who personates her mar- 
ried sister when the latter dies in childbirth, and 
comes to England as a widow, entirely justifies the 
title of the story. She endeavors to explain her action 
by saying that she had been brought up in an atmos- 
phere of deceit. It is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that Mrs. Dale’s story might have been better 
teld. She introduces numerous complicating circum- 
stances, and at least two subsidiary episodes. A 
hasty reader of fiction would soon give up the story 
in despair, for it is no easy matter to unravel its intri- 
cacies. There isa clever conversation at the close of 
the sixteenth chapter which would bear quotation 
were it not for the numerous explanations involved. 

London Atheneum. 


Poor Max. By Iota, author of ‘‘A Yellow Aster.” 
Lippincotts’ Series of Select Novels. 262 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents ; paper, 33 cents ; 
by mail, 38 cents. 

The author of ‘‘A Yellow Aster’’ has in her new 
novel attempted a difficult and exacting piece of 
work, and it isa pleasure to be able to congratulate 
her on her striking success. Max Morland is one of 
those characters who cannot be measured by the 
ordinary standards. He is an original; one of those 
personages whom the world likes to sum up in the 
word—‘‘ impossible.’’ In writing the every-day 
history of such a man, in treating him as a mere 
mortal, an author is in yreat danger of becoming 
either dull or hysterical, and it is no mean tribute to 
Mrs. Caffyn’s art to say that ‘‘ Poor Max’? is readable 
from cover to cover, and that the ‘‘ impossible’’ hero 
of the book is not only possible, but convincing. 

London Academy. 


Prisoner of Zenda, The. Being the history ot three 
months in the life of an English gentleman. By 
Anthony Hope. With five full-page illustrations 
by Charles Dana Gibson, and a view and plan of 
the Castle of Zenda, by Howard Ince. New 
edition. 307 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

To display their kinship, as well as to afford the 
purchaser an opportunity to get ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau”’ 
and ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda’’ at once, Henry Holt 
and Company publish these two novels together in 
uniform style. N. Y. Post. 


Regina; or, The Sins of the Fathers. By Herman 
Sudermann. Translated by Beatrice Marshall. 
347 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A powerful and very deliberate tragedy ; the scene 
is laid in East Prussia; the time, the breathing space 
of Napoleon’s imprisonment in Elba. The lines upon 
which the drama is built are precisely those suggested 
by the English title; Regina is one victim, and there 
is another. ‘The Cats’ Bridge’’—a secret pass by 
which the German force was treacherously surprised 
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—gives its name to the German version of the novel. 
Miss Beatrice Marshall—a daughter of the well-known 
writer of stories for young people—is the translator, 
and on the whole Herr Sudermann may consider him- 
self fortunate. London Academy. 


Revolutionary Love-Story and The High Steeple of 
St. Chrysostom’s, A. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 255 
pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Two love stories with American settings, one dating 
back to 1776. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Rhoda Fleming. A story. By George Meredith. 
Revised edition. With frontispiece. 416 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This book has always been rated among Meredith’s 
best. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Rod’s Salvation. By Annie Eliot Trumbull, author of 
‘‘A Christmas Accident and Other Stories.’ 
With full-page illustrations by Charles Copeland. 
285 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Stories of New England life; reprinted, with the 
exception of the last story, from the Atlantic Monthly 
and Scribner’s Magazine. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Rupert of Hentzau. From the Memoirs of Fritz von 
Tarlenheim. Sequel to ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ 
By Anthony Hope. With eight full-page illustra- 
tions, by Charles Dana Gibson. 386 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 

Senator’s Wife, The. Being a tale of Washington life. 
By Melville Philips 240 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

The intrigue and corruption of political life in 
Washington are sharply delineated. The characters 
are men and women aiming to gain their own dis- 
honest ends at any cost. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Shifting Sands. By Frederick R. Burton. 259 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Doctor Dalrymple, a fairly prosperous physician, 
having established himself and family for the summer 
in a rather dilapidated house in Metucket, a small 
seaside resort, discloses his reasons for coming to the 
deserted place immediately after his family have 
joined him and been alarmed by a daring robbery. 
The mystery relating to the missing tin box and other 
remarkable incidents of the six days’ visit are ac- 
counted for. The doctor’s governess and a man ser- 
vant play important parts in the revelations. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Silence and Other Stories. By Mary E Wilkins, author 
of ‘‘Jerome, A Poor Man,”’ etc. With illustra- 
tions. 280 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 


Some of Our People. By Lynn Roby Meekins. 
portrait. 196pp. 16mo, $1.00, postpaid. 
This book has a smack and savor of its own, 
and with perhaps a distinct Maryland flavoring, 
you get a whiff of terrapin, as in ‘‘The Returns 
from St. Mary’s,’’ wherein the Major tells his 
journalistic and political experiences. The news- 
paper man will relish the story of how that sharp 
reporter Dave Ross did his best to get the news for 
his own paper, but Devlin, the man on the other side, 
outwitted him. It was a strategic move for Ross to 
tear up the Ppaant of the bridge, so that Devlin’s 
vehicle could not cross it with the news, but Devlin 
was a horseman and a fox hunter, so he mounted his 
good steed and jumped the chasm, and then Dave 
was nowhere. ‘‘ The Hero in the Flesh ”’ is a capital 
story and in ‘‘An Offensive Partisan’’ Mr. Meekins 
exposes the ways of the politician, and the picture he 
paints is the semblance of many a city or country 
party manager. ‘‘Abner’’ is a pretty story, with 

true effects and amusing interludes. 
N. Y. Times and Review. 
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Sons of Adversity. A Romance of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Time. By L. Cope Cornford, author of ‘‘ The 
Master-Beggars,’’ etc. Illustrated by J. W. 
Kennedy. 315 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

This romance of Queen Elizabeth’s time takes 
the form of an autobiography of a youth who was 
mixed up in many adventures in those stirring days. 
Told in the ponderous matter-of fact style of the 
period it is rather heavy in parts, but it is curiously 
characteristic and picturesque as a whole. Much of 
its interest is naturally of a sanguinary order; the air 
at times, is ‘‘full of the sour reek of blood;’’ and 
the main thread of the story deals with plots and 
plunder in which the father of the imaginary writer 
plays a by no means creditable part. Destiny uses 
the son as a means to bring the father’s schemes to 
naught. Matters, however, are smoothed over with 
the father’s death in a duel, and all unkind remem- 
brances are buried with his bones. In due time, too, 
the writer’s lady-love—to quote his own quaint words 
—‘‘ entered with me into that new life which is called 
matrimony.”’ London Publishers’ Circular. 


Stories by Foreign Authors. German II. With 
portrait. 221 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

Contains ‘‘ Christian Gellert's Last Christmas,’’ by 
Berthold Auerbach ; ‘‘ A Ghetto Violet,’’ by Leopold 
Kompert ; ‘‘ The Severed Hand,”’ by Wilhelm Hauff; 
‘* Peter Schlemihl,’’ by Adelbert von Chamisso. 


Stories by Foreign Authors. Spanish. With portrait. 
219 pp. lomo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 
Contains ‘‘ The Tall Woman,’’ by Pédro Antonio 
de Alarc6n ; ‘‘ The White Butterfly,’’ by José Selgas ; 
“The Organist,’’ by Gustavo Adolfo Becquer; 
‘* Moors and Christians,’’ by Pédro Antonio de Alarcon; 
‘* Bread Cast Upon the Waters,’’ by Fernan Caballero. 


Story of a Play, The. A novel. By W. D. Howells, 
author of ‘‘An Open-Eyed Conspiracy,’’ etc. 

. 3I2pp. iI2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


Track of a Storm, The. By Owen Hall. Lippincott’s 
Select Novels. 288 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

A reprint of a novel which appeared in 1895. It 
opens with a murder and highway robbery, has much 
on convict life in Australia, and in a third part the 
mystery is cleared up. 


Via Lucis, A novel. 
portrait of the author. 
$1.10 ; bymail, $1.22. 

An Italian novel of rather unusual merit, or, to 
speak more exactly, of unusual promise should the 
writer make a steady profession of literature. Kas- 
sandra Vivaria is quite young, and we are perhaps not 
wrong in supposing ‘‘ Via Lucis ’’ to be her first book. 

It has a marked religious interest and shows a definite 

literary capacity. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Witha 
I2mo, 


By Kassandra Vivaria. 
A novel. 480 pp. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Pitman’s Practical French Grammar and Conversation for 
Self-tuition, with Copious Vocabularies and Imitated 
Pronunciation, An entirely new and interestin 
method of learning French. By A. Garnaud, 
B. és Sc.,and W. G. Isbister, B. A. 200 pp. 16mo, 
38 cents ; by mail, 44 cents; paper, 30cents; by 
mail, 34 cents. 

The contents of this useful little manual for learn- 
ing the French language is mainly reprinted from 
Pitman’s French Weekly. The ‘imitated pronunci- 
ation ’’ which is provided gives the learner a rough 
idea of the proper sound, though it cannot, of course, 
pretend to supply the place of viva voce instruction. 
The lessons are well constructed and arranged, and 
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the book should prove a useful addition to the many 
text-books of the French language for self instruction 
already before the public. London Bookseller. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 


Batch of Golfing Papers, A. By Andrew Lang and 
others. Edited by R. Barclay, M.A. 120 pp. 
16mo, 20 cents, by mail], 24 cents. 

Six of the sixteen papers are by Mr. Andrew Lang 
and the others are by W. Dalrymple, A. C. Morrison, 
W. Caine, R. F. Murray, R. Barclay and Mrs. Ans- 
truther Thomson. 


Golf. By Garden G. Smith. With a contribution by 
Mrs. Mackern. Illustrated. 96 pp. With glos- 
sary. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

The book steers clear of the historical aspects of 
the game, and is content to describe in pithy and 
clear terms the way in which beginners may master 
the mysteries of the putting-green. It is just the sort 
of a manual which those who wish to acquire in the 
least possible time some practical knowledge require. 

London Speaker. 


Handbook of Solo Whist, The. Containing a general 
explanation of its methods, principles and prac- 
tice, with illustrative hands, and the new standard 
code of laws adopted by the leading sporting 
clubs. By A. S. Wilks, author of ‘‘Solo Whist 
and its Rules,’’ etc. 204 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.00. 

In this book Mr. A. S. Wilks, a recognized author- 
ity, has produced an admirable and comprehensive 
manual, which should hold the field for some time to 
come. The many sorts of ‘‘ Misery,’’ which is in 
this game, as often in fiction, much more interest- 
ing than ‘‘ Abundance,’’ are especially well treated. 

London Atheneum. 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Appletons’ General Guide to the United States and 
Canada, Illustrated with railway maps, plans of 
cities, special itineraries, and table of railway and 
steamboat fares. Two volumes. Part I. New 
England and Middle States and Canada. Part II. 
Western and Southern States, Revised each year 
to date of issue. 300-606 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.08; leather, complete in one 
volume, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

This guide, while copyrighted in 1898, has not been 
closely revised as far as Philadelphia is concerned, no 
mention being made of the changes in Independence 
Hall begun last year. The Pennsylvania Hospital is 
said to face on Spruce instead of Pine. In general, 
the Guide is most accurate and furnishes both full 
and compact information. 


HISTORY. 


History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called Frederick the 
Great. By Thomas Carlyle. In eight volumes. 
Volume VII. With frontispiece and map. The 
Centenary Edition. 494 pp. 1I2mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.13. 

This volume extends from 1759 to 1763, the close of 
the seven-years war. ‘It contains five plans of battles, 
two maps and two plates—Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick and Baron Trenck. 


Memories of a Rear-Admiral who has Served for more 
than Half.a Century in the Navy of the United 
States By S. R. Franklin. Illustrated. 398 pp. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.42. 

See review. 
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Rise of the Empire, The. Second edition. By Sir 
Walter Besant. The Story of the Empire. 125 pp. 
16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


With the Greeks in Thessaly. By W. Kinnaird Rose. 
With twenty-three illustrations by W. T. Maud. 
Maps and Plans. 278 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.46. 

Mr. Rose was Reuter’s war correspondent in the 
Greek War, and he has collected in this volume the 
despatches which he sent from the field of battle or 
flight. They are little amplified, he tells us, and 
certainly they are no small achievement for one so 
situated. The correspondent who has the luck to be 
on the winning side is, so to speak, in clover ; he who 
has to be with the losing, especially when the losers 
get so much the worst of it as did the Greeks in 
Thessaly, is in a very difficult position. The terrible 
‘* Stampede to Larissa,’’ and the ‘‘ Flight from Larissa 
to Volo”’ are graphically described. It must not be 
supposed, however, that there was nothing but dis- 
aster on the Greek side. As in the Sack of Troy, 
guondam etiam victis redit in precordia virtus. 
Mr. Rose went again to the front, after the disasters 
of Larissa; he was too late for the fighting at Veles- 
tino, which was, perhaps, the most creditable thing 
that the Greeks did in the course of the war. This 
battle was fought on April 30th, and ended in a decided 
Greek success. A few days afterwards the Turks 
renewed their attack. This time they were too strong 
to be repulsed. The Greeks fought well, and the 
English volunteers particularly distinguished them- 
selves, but the odds were too heavy. While Mr. Rose 
does justice to the good behavior of the Greeks when 
well commanded, he also speaks plainly of the 
imbecility of the authorities. Never was a war 
entered upon with such absolute want of preparation. 
There is another matter which he does not conceal. 
The brigandage which developed itself when the 
Greek retreat had begun was disgraceful, one cannot 
help saying, to the nation. It ought not to have been 
possible whatever had happened. No such thing 
could have taken place among the French in 1870. 

London Spectator. 


HORTICULTURE, 


Illustrated Flora of the Northern United States, Canada 
and the British Possessions. From Newfoundland 
to the parallel of the southern boundary of Vir- 
ginia, and from the Atlantic Ocean westward to 
the 102d meridian. By Nathaniel Lord Brit- 
ton, Ph. D., and Hon. Addison Brown. The 
descriptive text, chiefly prepared by Professor 
Britton, with the assistance of specialists in 
several groups ; the figures also drawn under his 
supervision. In three volumes. Vol. III. Apocy- 
nacez toCompositze. DogbanetoThistle. 588 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3 00; by mail, $3.37. 

This great work is completed with this volume, the 
three containing 1103 genera and 4162 species, illus- 
trated by 4162 figures. One-half this volume, 223 
pages, is devoted to composite. A glossary, general 
index of Latin names and popular names completes 
this wide survey of the flora of the North-eastern 
fourth of the American continent. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Gladstone and Other Addresses, By Kerr Boyce Tup- 
per, D. D., LL. D., author of ‘‘Seven Great 
Lights,” etc. 266 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

Addresses at religious gatherings on ‘‘ Gladstone,’’ 

‘* Knox,” ‘* Baptists and Literature,” ‘‘ The Theme 

of the Christian Ministry,”’ ‘‘ Immigration and Chris- 

tianity,’’ ‘‘ Supreme Mission of Baptists,”’ and ‘‘ Martin 

Luther.’’ All are fervid, full of emotion and over- 

flowing with personal enthusiasm. 
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MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Motorman’s Guide, The. A practical treatise on street 
railway motors. Descriptive illustrations and 
diagrams. By J. W. Gayetty. II1g9pp. 16mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

By a man of experience, who writes in a plain, un- 
derstandable way of car wiring, cutting out motors, 
operation and care of K controllers, short circuits and 
how to locate them, incandescent light circuits, West- 
inghouse motors, general electric 800 railway motor 


and series parallel controller, etc. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 


Brief Essays on Orthopaedic Surgery. Including a con- 
sideration of its relation to general surgery, its 
future demands, and its operative as well as its 
mechanical aspects, with remarks on specialism. 
By Newton M. Shaffer, M.D. 81 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 


Chavasse’s Advice to a Mother on the Management of 
her Children and on the Treatment on the Moment 
of some of their more pressing Illnesses and Accidents. 
By George Carpenter, M. D. Adapted for Ameri- 
cau readers by an American physician. Fifteenth 
edition. 435 pp- Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 89 cents. 

This work was first published in 1839 in England, 
and in the last sixty years has had an enormous sale. 
This is due to its simplicity, to its catechetical ar- 
rangement and to the extent it treats of the ordinary 
difficulties of childhood. The revision is by an Eng- 
lish physician with American additions. 

Hay-Fever and Its Successful Treatment. By W. C. 
Hollopeter, A.M., M.D. With frontispiece, 
137 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

Dr Hollopeter has made a thorough clinical study 
of hay-fever and has had great success in his treat- 
ment of the disease. The results of his labors are 
given in this treatise, which is calculated to be of 
much use. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Treatise on Aphasia and Other Speech Defects. By H. 
Charlton Bastian, M. A., M. D., F. R.S. With 
illustrations. 366 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; by 
mail, $3.88. 

Since his publication in 1880 of ‘‘ Brain as an Organ 
of Mind,’’ Dr. Bastian has been known as a specialist 
on nervous diseases. This work, consisting of the 
Sumleian lectures in 1897. discusses the cerebral 
localization of speech and writing, their psychological 
development and the defects and lesions of both 
functions. Numerous cases are cited and the work is 
valuable for the very full material presented, as well 
as for the very systematic treatment and full direc- 
tions for diagnosis. 


MUSIC. 


Interludes. Seven lectures delivered between the 
years 1891 and 1897. By the late Henry Charles 
Banister. Collected and edited by Stewart Mac- 
pherson. Witha portrait. 229 pp. I2mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.67. 

The selection from the lectures delivered by the late 
Mr. H C. Banister between the years 1891 and 1897, 
which has just been edited by his pupil, Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, and published under the name of ‘ In- 
terludes,’’ has been admirably made, and the contents 
are uniformly interesting and valuabl2, both for the 
soundness and liberality of the views expressed and 
for the suggestive way in which they are set forth. 
The late professor of harmony was not only a well- 
read musician, but a man of considerable culture, 
who was able to throw light from many different 
sources on the dry subjects he was appointed to 
teach. Each one of the seven lectures now collected 
has a special topic of more than ordinary interest, 
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treated in quite a new way, and containing germs of 
thought which are likely to bring forth good fruit in 
those who heard the discourses Seliverel. or who now 
read them. ‘‘The Uses of Musical Knowledge,” 
‘‘The Appreciation of Music,’’ ‘‘The Development 
of Movement Structure ’’—these are some of the 
most promising subjects, and all are expounded 
in a clear and striking way; a survey of music 
during the reign of Queen Victoria is, perhaps, 
less valuable than these, for the importance of the 
younger school of English composers is hardly recog- 
nized ; the best of all—not merely the cleverest in 
expression, but the most practical, at least for the 
class for which it is designed—is on the connection 
between ‘‘ Music and Preaching,’’ a lecture, if one 
should not rather say a sermon, delivered before 
theological students. Here the deeply religious 
nature of the man makes itself felt, and the lecture 
is something more than a mere /our de force ; it is as 
carefully thought out from the theological as from 
the musical point of view. London Times. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Familiar Life in Field and Forest. The animals, birds, 
frogs, andsalamanders. By F. Schuyler Mathews, 
author of ‘‘ Familiar Flowers of Field and Gar- 
den,’’ etc. With numerous illustrations by the 
author, and photographs from nature by W. Ly- 
man Underwood. 284 pp. Indexed. t12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

See review. 


Play of Animals, The. By Karl Groos. Translated 
with the author’s co-operation by Elizabeth L. 
Baldwin. With a preface and an appendix by J. 
Mark Baldwin. 341 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.48. 

Karl Groos, professor of.philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Basel, has performed no _ insignificant 
feat in this book. He has written a book upon an 
entirely new subject. It is true that the subject 
of the games or sports or amusements wherewith 
animals as well as men beguile their leisure has 
occupied the casual attention of many learned 
philosophical and ingenious minds. But no book 
has ever been devoted to this topic, certainly no 
book which, like this, treats it as a questicn of 
grave biological interest. Many of the higher powers 
of the human mind may be traced in their first form 
among the other vertebrates, and it seems difficult to 
deny positively the faculty for any of the simple, 
mental and esthetic pleasures to animal understand- 
ing. Color and music, scents and sounds and the 
various cosmetics of a simple toilet are all within the 
scope of their enjoyment, and in many forms of play, 
sometimes of a rather elaborate nature, animals find 
a pleasure similar to that which the same amuse- 
ments arouse in mankind. There are no limits to 
their enjoyment of that kind of fun which romps and 
make believes of all sorts, especially mock fighting 
and serio-comic farce, excite in their minds. Profes- 
sor Groos has set to himself the task of discovering 
why nature has instilled this love of play into ani- 
mals, for nature has a meaning in every one of her 
works. N. Y. Herald. 


POETRY. 


Ballads of the Occident. By George M. Vickers. 256 
pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Mr. Vickers’ verse includes tales of the West, 
South, and New England, stories of the affections, 
domestic pictures, and sacred and patriotic poeins. 
The latter province is especially distinct. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Before the Dawn. A Book of Poems, Songs and Son- 

nets. By Joseph Leiser. 145 pp. 12mo, 80 
cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 
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The author in his title has tried to convey the im- 
pressions which his poems reveal. That is, he be- 
lieves we. are living in a period of transition, an era 
of expectancy, sleeping in the midst of a promised 
morn. He gives expression to this poetical concep- 
tion in verse, which often has distinct merit. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Cheery Book, The. By Joe Kerr, author of ‘‘The 
World Over,’’ etc. Illustrated. 206 pp. I2mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

A book of cheerful jingles by a writer whose verses 
have added mirth to the humorous columns of the 
leading newspapers of the country. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Persephone and Other Poems. By Charles Camp Tarelli. 

96 pp. 16mo, 90cents; by mail, 96 cents. 
There is true promise and a very considerable 
amount of performance in these poems by Mr. Camp 

Tarelli. He makes great use of unrhymed measures. 

The hexameter and the elegiac measure have great 

attractions for him, and in both cases he shows no 

little power and mastery; while in the short-lined 
dactylic metre used with such marvellous charm by 

Matthew Arnold, he is equally effective. The poem 

on ‘‘ Catullus,’’ though it suggests a comparison with 

Tennyson’s heart-shaking lyric, is very beautiful, as 

the following quotation will show: 

‘Over the gulph of years, and the sullen Stygian 
waters, 

Brother, I clasp thy hand! 
call ! 

Thou, most human of all the Roman singers, Catullus, 
Touchest our hearts with thy song, fillest our eyes 

with thy tears. 

Lovely and glowing the tints, and firm the line, and 
the figures 
Moving and real, in the brief pictures that live 

in thy words ; 

Light, and changing, and swift, the bounding rush of 
thy rhythm ; 

Loud with passion and sin echoes the tale of thy 
life. 

Joy in the earth and the sky, and the sea with its 
ships and its islands, 

Laughing waves that leap, lapping the threshold 
of home; 

Joy in the throng of the city, and joy in the green of 
the woodland, 

Restless love of the road, hurry of vagabond 
feet; 

Kindly love of thy comrades, and deathless love of 
thy mistress, 

Love that tortured thy soul, love fora heart that 
was false: 

Still do they breathe in thy songs, thy burst of tem- 
pestuous music, 

Sung in an old dead tongue, strains that are 
stronger than death. 

Stirred with the thrill of thy voice, and feeling the 
touch of thy spirit— 
Bard of the genial smile! 

tears,, 

Tears of blood! to thy shade I waft this tremulous 
greeting: 

Brother who livest though dead, hail and forever 
farewell !’’ London Spectator. 


Under the Stars and Other Songs of the Sea. By Wallace 
Rice and Barrett Eastman. 62 pp. With notes. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 24 cents. 

These verses are intended for immediate consump- 
tion, being songs and ballads of the Americag navy, 
written to meet a pressing need for war poetry; and 
Messrs. Wallace Rice and Barrett Eastman, who have 
thus obligingly assumed upon short notice the diffi- 
cult rdle of American Campbells, have every right to 
expect a responsive welcome for their efforts. The 
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two collaborators in this production have written eight 
poems apiece, most of them bearing the marks of 
haste, yet spirited, breezy, and not unsatisfying 
withal. ‘‘The First American Sailors,’ by Mr. Rice, 
is a really fine ballad, and is likely to be remembered. 
We also like Mr. Barrett’s ‘‘ Brothers of One Blood,’’ 
both for its form and its sentiment. The Dial. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Democracy and Social Growth in America, Four 
lectures. By Bernard Moses, Ph.D. 129 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Four lectures sketching the development of demioc- 
racy through territorial freedom in this country, the 
peril of its disappearance under material conditions, 

the increased risk of this from half-education and a 

plea for the higher life and religion as the only real 

protection from the democratic spirit. 


Philosophy of Government, The. A treatise on the 
fundamental characteristics of man as exhibited 
in his relations to the state, and the ultimate 
form of civil government certain to result there- 
from. By George W. Walthew. 207 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

A treatise of the fundamental characteristics of 
man as exhibited in his relations to the state, and the 
ultimate form of civil government certain to result 
therefrom. Publishers’ Weekly. 


What is Socialism? By Scotsburn. 430 pp. 
$2.40; by mail, $2.54. 

In this volume Socialism is combated by the usual 
arguments, but without either vigor or style. There 
will not be one Socialist the fewer for the publication 
of the volume. Fabian Essays were too brilliant to 
be answered without brilliancy, and a brilliant answer 
to them did appear in the form of the counter volume 
of essays published by some members of Lord Bram- 
well’s famous leagne. The author imagines, among 
other fancies of his own, that the Russian guns at 
Balaclava were charged by the brigade of Guards, or 
perhaps, though he says Guards, it is the Household 
Cavalry that he means. He is apparently unacquaint- 
ed with the right spelling of Monroe of the ‘‘ Monroe 
doctrine,’’ and he totally misapprehends the Chris- 
tian-Socialist attitude—all little points which go to 
show that he is in various ways not thoroughly com- 
petent for the task which he has somewhat rashly 
undertaken. All through his book he ascribes to 
Socialists in general the crudest and most repulsive 
utterances of their most violent men; and in the 
chapter on religion this is painfully conspicuous. 

London Atheneum. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Game in Wall Street and How to Play it Successfully, 
The. By ‘‘Hoyle.’’ 8opp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 82 cents. 

An attempt to give ‘‘ hints’’ with which one may 

rofitably follow the fluctuation in the price of secur- 
ities in Wall Street, illustrated by diagrams and con- 
taining nothing which has not been often said, learned 
and used by those who have lost money in stock spec- 
ulation. 


I2mo, 


Women and Economics, A study of the economic 
relation between men and women as a factor in 
social evolution. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
340 pp. r2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

See With New Books. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Study of the Child, The. A brief treatise on the psy- 
chology of the child, with suggestions for 
teachers, students and parents. By A. R. Taylor, 
Ph. D. International Education Series. 210 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 
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A summary manual and direction for child-study, 
intended for the practical use of those who know 
little of psychology and devoting but little attention 
to the anatomical side of the question. The chapters 
are: Consciousness and apperception; Attention ; 
Symbolism ; Language ; Muscular or motor control ; 
The feelings; The will and its functions; The intel- 
lect and its functions ; The self, habit, and character; 
Children’s instincts and plays ; Manners and morals ; 
Normals and abnormals; Stages of growth, fatigue, 
point, etc. 


RELIGION. 


Aunt Melissa’s Question. By Rev. W. B. Crumpton. 
16 pp. 16mo, 5 cents, postpaid. 

This question, addressed to a rich man, was ‘‘ Why 
not put Christ into your will.’’ The man did so; but 
a footnote points out that in most States the question 
and the will would have come too late, for death soon 
removed the rich man. 


Biblical Illustrator; or, Anecdotes, Similes, Emblems, 
Illustrations; Expository, Scientific, Geographical, 
Historical, and Homiletic, Gathered from a Wide 
Range of Home and Foreign Literature, on the 
Verses of the Bible, The. By Rev. Joseph S. 
Exell, M. A. First John. 472 pp. Second John. 
29 pp. Jude. 95 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.72. 

The present volume, which contains the three 
General Epistles of St. John and that of St. Jude, 
maintains the familiar features and characteristics of 
this well known and popular work. The illustrative 
quotations have been gathered, as usual, from a very 
wide range, and the matter here collected can hardly 
fail to be most useful to students and preachers 
generally. London Bookseller. 


Book of Leviticus, The. A new English translation, 
printed in colors, exhibiting the composite struc- 
ture of the book. With explanatory notes and 
pictorial illustrations. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D. D., assisted by the Rev. H. A. White, M. A. 
The Sacred Books of the Old and New Testament. 
Polychrome edition. Part III. 107 pp. 8vo, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.39. 

See Review. 


Christianity and Anti-Christianity in their Final Conflict. 
By Samuel J. Andrews, author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Our Lord Upon the Earth,” etc. 356 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $1.€0; by mail, $1.78. 

The object of this work is to point out the anti- 
Christian influences of these times and the Pantheistic 
tendencies that are visible in rer science, 
literature and religion. artford Post. 


Companions of the Sorrowful Way. By John Watson 
(lan MacLaren) 185 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
68 cents. 

In a short series of eight or nine papers, Dr. Wat- 
son tries to set before his readers some thoughts con- 
cerning the last scenes of Christ’s life upon earth, 
and those who may be said to have been his compan- 
ions, so far as that was possible, on the last sorrowful 
journey. Peter, James and John, the three disciples 
for whom Christ especially cared, the unknown young 
man, the sinner of Gethsemane, whom Dr. Watson 
would like to identify if he could with Lazarus of 
Bethany, Procula the wife of Pilate, the malefactor 
who was crucified with him, and the Roman officer 
who guarded the Crucifixion, are some of the persons 
whom Dr. Watson has chosen as the texts of what he 
has tosay. Throughout this little volume there is a 
strange individual charm, and that vivid and natural 
delineation of character, that insight into human 
nature which so distinguishes ‘‘ Ian MacLaren’s’”’ 
creations, is here used to excellent purpose to im- 
press upon the mind of the reader the thoughts 
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and fancies and meditations which the subject sug- 
gests. London Bookseller, 


Hope of Immortality, The. By the Rev. J. E. Welldon. 
250 pp. I2mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

A philosophical study of the belief in immortality, 
its history and evidences, external and internal. Mr. 
Welldon defines ‘“‘ soul’’ in the familiar Greek way 
without reference to the view of the new “ psychoi- 
ogy.’’ In his preface he says: ‘‘Some time ago the 

ublishers invited me to write a book upon the sub- 
ject of Immortality. They thought that such a book, 
if addressed to the intelligence and information not 
of theological experts especially, but of educated men 
and women in general, would not be withouta certain 
value, as showing how much of all that renders 
human life sublime and sacred is involved in the 
belief that Man is an immortal being. The conscious- 
ness that I did not possess, and amidst my duties 
could scarcely hope to acquire, the knowledge neces- 
sary for the task so kindly laid upon me, made me 
hesitate to undertake it; but it coincided with my 
own interests and studies, and the reflections that had 
long been present to my mind, and I could not resist 
the hope that, if I succeeded in executing it, it might 
do some good. The book was considerably advanced 
when I was appointed to the Hulsean Lectureship in 
the University of Cambridge; and it was permitted 
me to utilize for my lectures some of the materials 
already collected for my book. In fact, the first and 
the three last chapters of the book contain the sub- 
stance of the argument put forward in the Lectures, 
although a good deal that is explanatory or illustrative 
has been added to them. The remaining two chapters 
are new.”’ 


New Citizenship, The. Christian Character in its 
Biblical Ideals, Sources and Relations. By Sam- 
uel Zane Batten. 306 pp. Indexed. 12m0, 70 
cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

This is not, as might be inferred from its title, a 
dissertation on the evils of political bossism, nor is it 
a bugle blast calling apathetic citizens to a sense of 
their duty to the Commonwealth. Its tone is relig- 
ious. Its aimis to trace Christian character in its 
Biblical ideals, sources and relations. How well the 
author performs the difficult task he set himself 
readers are referred to the book itself to discover. It 
is a strong, well-written and carefully-considered bit 
of writing. A clear-eyed reading of it is broadening 
and inspiring to a degree. Although dealing with 
questions the discussion of which usually makes hard 
reading, the volume is eminently readable through- 
out. Philadelphia Call. 


Zend-Avesta, The. Translated by James Darmesteter. 
PartI. The Vendidad. PartII. The Sirozahs, 
Yasts and Nydyis. The Sacred Books of the 
East. Translated by various oriental scholars and 
edited by the Rt. Hon. F. Max Miiller. American 
edition. Vol. III. 384 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 


$2.50. 
See With New Books. 


SELECTIONS. 


Capriccios. By Louis J. Block. 130 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, 97 cents. 

Five dramatic sketches, entitled ‘‘The Birth and 
Death of the Prince,’’ ‘‘ On the Mountain Top,”’ ‘‘ At 
the foot of the Rainbow,”’ ‘‘ Myriad-Minded Man—an 
imaginary conversation,’’ and ‘‘ The Day of Days—a 
prothalamion.”’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


“Don’t Worry ” Nuggets. Bits of ore gathered from 
rich mines. By JeanneG. Pennington. Epictetus, 
Emerson, George Eliot, Robert Browning. 79 pp. 
32mo, 30 cents; by mail, 34 cents. 

Among the ‘‘ movements” of the day is one based 
on good sense and permeated with the spiritual prin- 
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ciple common to all types and sects of religion—trust 
in the Unseen; its drift being indicated by the 
familiar phrase, ‘‘ Don’t worry !’’ The best thoughts 
of the best thinkers have always made for serenity, 
and not for anxiety. Miss Jeanne G. Pennington has 
compiled a selection of suggestive passages from 
Epictetus, Emerson, George Eliot and Browning. In 
these days of turmoil and unrest it should find a wel- 
come, especially as it is a convenient pocket volume. 

Hartford Post. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Trans- 
354 pp- 


Alps and Pyrenees, The. By Victor Hugo. 
lated from the French by John Manson. 
12mo, $2.40; by mail, $2.53. 

It will be remembered that this posthumous work 
was issued in France some years ago, and isan un- 
finished description of his journey, addressed in 
epistolary form to his wife. Parts of Mr. Swinburne’s 
essay on the composition are included in the preface 
to the English version. London Saturday Review. 


Canadian Folk-Life and Folk-Lore. By William Parker 
Greenough—‘‘G. De Montauban,’’ author of 
‘*The Cruise of a Woman Hater,” etc. With 
illustrations by Walter C. Greenough. 199 pp. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23 

Quebec and the habitants about or peasant farmers 
are the ‘‘ Canada ’”’ of this work, which in successive 
chapters describes this primitive life. One chapter 
gives songs and folk-tales; but most of the work is 
occupied with the outer life of the region ; but much 
detail as to wages, habits, customs, is included. 


Glimpses of England. Social, Political, Literary. By 
Moses Coit Tyler. With porirait. 318 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo0, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

This consists of papers on various political and 
literary themes, written more than thirty years ago, 
during Prof. Tyler’s residence in England. He leaves 
time to do its own correcting of the perspective. In 
the chapter ‘‘ American Reputations in England,’’ 
Mr. Tyler spoke with some wonder of seldow meet- 
ing any one who had heard of Theodore Tuckerman, 
among other contemporary lights of American litera- 
ture. That particular reputation is certainly as slight 
now in America as it was then in England. 

N. Y. Post. 


Three Years in Savage Africa. By Lionel Decle. 
With an introduction by H. M. Stanley, M. P. 
With one hundred illustrations and five maps 
from original photographs, sketches and surveys, 
by the author. 594 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; 
by mail,. $4.01. 

M. Decle disclaims any title to pose as an explorer, 
and it is true that he has not had the good fortune to 
open up any new country. But that he is not wanting 
in the true explorer’s spirit is abundantly proved by 
the narrative of his journey of seven thousand miles 
from Cape Town to Uganda and from Uganda to the 
Indian Ocean. The crossing of Africa from east to 
west is a feat which, since Mr. Stanley’s great 
journey, has passed almost into the commonplace of 
travel, but so far no European has traversed Africa in 
asingle journey from south to north. When affairs 
have been settled with the Khalifa by Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, we shall, doubtless, not have long to wait 
before some enterprising traveler secures the distinc- 
tion of making the first complete white line from 
south to north, across what was, such a short time 
ago, the dark continent. But in the meantime 
M. Decle holds the record. A mere itinerary of his 
journey would occupy more space than we can spare, 
but it must suffice to say that it occupied three years, 
that during that time M. Decle covered seven thou- 
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sand miles, and that his route carried him through 
the British, Portuguese, and German spheres of 
influence. M. Decle, therefore, had ample oppor- 
tunity not only of studying the different phases of 
native life and character encountered on his long and 
toilsome pilgrimage, but of observing and comparing 
the effect on the natives and on the country of the 
different administrative systems introduced into 
Africa by the European Powers which have pegged 
out their claims on that continent. Opportunity is 
not, however, enough. It is an old and a wise saying 
that the eye sees that which it brings with it the 
power of seeing. M. Decle isa close observer anda 
candid critic, and the result is that he has written a 
book which is, before everything else, eminently 
readable. London Times. 


Through Unknown Tibet. By M.S. Wellby. Illus- 
trated. 440 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.58. 

See review. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Art of Taxidermy, The. By John Rowley. Illustrated. 
with twenty full-page plates and fifty-nine draw- 
ingsinthetext. 244pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.62. 

Is a stuffed bird a spoiled bird? That depends on 
the quality of the taxidermist Mr. John Rowley is 
among the most proficient of taxidermists, and has 
introduced new features into his art, special points of 
nicety, which ‘he presents for the first time in this 
volume. The method adopted by the author differs 
entirely from instructions in taxidermy imparted in 
former days. He leadsa party of naturalists to the 
Canadian woods and then describes what is actual 
field work. Methods of preserving the raw materials 
are all explained, and then follows the exact treat- 
ment of the bird or animal, and finally the mounting 
of it. N. Y. Times and Review. 


Famous Beauty Secrets. By Ella Tatem Pusey. 26 pp. 
18mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 


Hints on the Legal Duties of Shipmasters. By Benedict 
W. Ginsburg, M. A., LL.D. Griffin’s Nautical 
Series. 210 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.40; by 
mail, $1.49. 


By Mary Wright Plummer. 
67 pp. 


Hints to Small Libraries, 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 


12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


Librarians and those interested in the management 
of small libraries will find Miss Plummer’s handbook 
of very great value in all departments of library work. 
A library worthy the name, no matter how small, 
means more than a small collection of books. It 
means a collection of books so chosen, so arranged 
and systematized as to be available at once along 
certain definite lines. Questions as to the selection 
and receiving of books, book numbers, cataloguing, 
the shelf list and inventory, book binding and arrang- 
ing, the reading room, reference room work, and some 
others are bound to arise, and often a librarian must 
come to the care and supervision of a small library 
with little or no training, and without some guide 
such as Miss Plummer provides in her present volume 
the problems are not easy ones. She writes froma 
practical standpoint and knowledge. She is herself 
a librarian and knows the heights and depths, the- 
attainments and limitations of librarians. Her list of 
fifty works of reference of the greatest use in an 
average library will be found interesting as well as 
useful. So will her lists of library tools. 

N. Y. Times and Review. 
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Technical Mycology. The utilization of micro-organ- 
isms in the arts and manufactures. A practical 
hand-book on fermentation and fermentative 
processes, for the use of brewers and distillers, 
analysts, technical and agricultural chemists, 
pharmacists, and all interested in the industries 
dependent on fermentation. By Dr. Franz Lafar. 
With an introduction by Dr Emil Chr. Hansen. 
Translated by Charles T. C. Salter. In two vol- 
umes. Vol. I. Schizomycetic Fermentation. 
With plate and ninety figures in the text. 405 pp. 
8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.75. 


WAR BOOKS. 


A. N. Marquis & Co.’s Spanish-American War Cyclo- 
paedia. A complete compendium of facts and 
statistics about the armies and navies of the 
United States, Spain and other countries, and the 
resources and condition of Spain, Cuba, and the 
Philippines and other Spanish dependencies. 
A treasury of information explaining technical 
points and all phases of the war for Cuba. 87 pp. 
18mo, Io cents; by mail, 14 cents. 

A small map of Cuba, a glossary_of technical terms, 

a description of islands and places and the leading 

events of the war in a small oblong shape the size of 

a vest-pocket memorandum book. 


Columbia’s War for Cuba. A story of the early strug- 
gles of the Cuban patriots, and of all the impor- 
tant events leading up to the present war between 
the United States and Spain for Cuba Libre. By 
H. Allen Tupper, Jr. Illustrated. 256 pp. 8vo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.08. 

A cursory narrative of Cuba, Cuban history, affairs 
and insurrection, the American navy, the ‘‘ Maine,”’ 
the opening of the war and its early operations plen- 
tifully besprinkled with half-tones on all subjects. 


Cuba and Other Islands of the Sea. By Eva M. C. 
Kellogg. Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL. D. The 
War Islands. With maps and illustrations. 448 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

While the title on the cover and title-page of this 
book is as above, the running page title is ‘* Australia 
and the Islands of the Sea.’’ This more correctly 
describes the book which only gives 9 pages to Cuba, 
and 46 in all out of 445 to Cuba and the rest of the 
Antilles. Australia has 82 pages, a fifth. Greenland 
follows, and the remaining islands have a rapid fluent 
description devoted to the outer appearance of nature. 
Cuba in War Time. By Richard Harding Davis, 

author of ‘‘ The Princess Aline,’’ etc. Illustrated 
by Frederic Remington. 143 pp. 12mo, paper, 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

A reprint of the various letters to the New York 
Journal and other papers which Mr. Davis wrote in 
1896-7. 

Four Centuries of Spanish Rule in Cuba; or, Why We 
Went to War with Spain. A historical sketch. By 
Italo Emilio Canini. With illustrations from old 
and modern authorities and the latest official sta- 
tistics about Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. 220 pp. With appendix. 12mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 67 cents; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 
cents. 

In his introduction the author says: ‘‘ This is an 
inquiry into the causes which have determined the 
present state of affairs, and the reasons for which 
Spain, once the dominant power in the new world, 
has gradually lost all her possessions.”’ 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

History of the Art of War, A. The Middle Ages from 
the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. By 
Charles Oman, M. A., F.S. A. With maps, plans 
and illustrations. 667 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; 
by mail, $3.57. 

See review. 7 
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Nation’s Navy, The. Our ships and their achieve- 
ments. By Charles Morris. With map and illus- 
trations. 333 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

In this volume is given an admirable presentation 

of the American navy, including its history, from the 
first shot of the Revolution to the sinking of the 
Maine ; a lucid description of the development of the 
modern type of war vessels, and a detailed account of 
all the ships that make up the navy of the United 
States. To those who wish to know of what a modern 
navy consists, what is meant by conning tower, turret, 
barbette, rapid-tire guns, torpedoes, mines, the resist- 
ance of armor and the penetration of projectiles, and 
all the multitudinous matters which have todo with 
modern naval science and engineering, this book may 
be heartily commended. In short, it is a museum of 
all that concerns the American navy, alike in its his- 
tory, its ships, and its development. 


Our Country in War and Relations with all Nations. A 
history of war times and American heroes on land 

and sea. By Murat Halstead. Containing a vivid 
description of our present foreign complications. 
Profusely illustrated with numerous photographs 
and drawings. 569 pp. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.26, 
Nobody can say that this is not a book of the 
moment. Add that it is also a history of American 
heroes on land and sea. Add again that it tells you all 
about Cuba, Spain, war, armies, navies, and coast 
defences. Add finally that the author of itis Mr. 
Murat Halstead, and what good American will not 
wish to read it? Mr. Halstead tells how this country 
has grown to its present gigantic proportions, and how 
Spain has dwindled to what she is; and much more. 
N. Y. Herald. 


Our Modern Navy. [Illustrations of Battleships, Crui- 
sers, Monitors, Gunboats and Torpedo Boats. 
With full detail description of the material, dis- 
placement, dimensions, horse-power, speed, 
armor, batteries, caliber and firing capacity of 
the guns, and the cost of the principal vessels in 
the United States Navy, and like details, of the 
Great Navies of the World. 12mo, oblong, 57 
cents ; by mail, 69 cents. 

Half-tones of the ships and leading commanders of 
the United States Navy and a reprint of Brassey’s 
tables of the navies of leading nations. 


War-Revenue Law of 1898, with index. 
paper, 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 
Contains the text of the ‘‘ Act to provide ways and 
means to meet war expenditures and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved June 13, 1898, and popularly known 
as the stamp tax act. 


35 pp. I2mo, 


With Dewey at Manila. Being the plain story of the 
glorious victory of the United States squadron 
over the Spanish fleet, Sunday morning, May 1, 
1898, as related in the notes and correspondence 
of an officer on board the flagship Olympia. 
Edited by Thomas J. Vivian. Illustrated. I00 pp. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

In their present shape these papers tell the story of 
the victory in the form of an unbroken narrative, 
giving just those details that the average reader wants. 
Information as to how the men behaved in action, 
what the men behind the guns had to do and how 
they did it, and notes of the actual effects of modern 
heavy naval ordnance, made by an expert and an 
eye-witness, are interspersed with odds and ends of 
personal observation that make up a little volume 
that may be commended to all who wish to under- 
stand the engagement in which the deadly power of 
the modern big gun was proved for the first time. 

N.Y. Sun. 
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